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Experienced management has proved, black ink on the profit and loss statement 
time and time again, that things don’t just If you have been vaguely aware of the 
happen. Improvement is caused by corrective need for changes and improvements in the struc- 
action! The many ailments from which a busi ture and operation of your business, you will 
ness can suffer...such as rising costs, compli do well to call in the George S$. May Company 
cated personnel problems, contracting markets, Put the world’s largest accumulation of business 
outmoded methods... all lead to one end result knowledge and experience to work on your 
decreasing net profits or actual losses. They must problems. Call any of our oflices today. There 
be stopped by corrective action is no Obligation. 


lop management in more than 44,000 
businesses during the past 32 years has made 
profitable use of the business engineering serv- 
ice Offered by the George S. May Company. 
This unique service does not stop with 


reports Or counsel, corrective recom 


Tiiliae. a0 put ao ‘elie te George S.May Company 


“action engineering fenefits are THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 
immediate and are reflected in Cable Address: GEOSMA, Chicago 
CHICAGO 6, Engineering Buliding NEW YORK 17, 122 East 42nd Street 
Financial 6-3460 OXford 7-3900 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, 291 Geary Streat CANADA, 1178 Phillips Place, Montreal 
GArfieid 1-6244 UMiversity 6-152 


GEORGE S. MAY INTERNATIONAL. G.M.8.! 
Dussetdort, Alleestrasse 35 
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How several men in different cities 
can talk things over together 


YOU CAN BRING BUSY MEN TOGETHER RIGHT NOW 
WITH A TELEPHONE CONFERENCE CALL 


When you need to talk things over with two or more busy 
men in different cities, it’s easy ... and fast... with a telephone 
Conference Call. 


You can talk to two. three, four (or many more) men in 
as many different cities any distance apart. 


Each of them can take part in the discussion. Exchange 
ideas. Clear up questions. Help reach decisions. It’s almost as 


if all of you were sitting around a conference table. 


The cost of telephone conference service is low. A daytime 
call, for example, connecting Boston, Chicago and Pittsburgh 
costs $4 for the first three minutes and 75 cents for each addi 


tional minute. ( This does not include the 10‘% federal excise tax.) 


I'ry this modern service the next time you want to talk with 
several out-of-town business contacts 


Illinois 


Just tell the operator you want to make a Conference Call. 


Penn Sy li ania 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 












































Who Says Trucks Aren't Regulated ? 


Railroad contentions might lead you 


to believe that they are the only regu- 
lated transport — that other forms of 
transportation operate high, wide and 
handsome while the railroads are hand- 
cuffed by regulation. 

Nothing is further from the truth! 

All forms of public transportation 
are regulated—either by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, other regula- 
tory bodies, or both. As for trucks—in 
addition to federal regulations on 
operating authority, rights of way, 


safety features, etc., they come in for 


strict state limitations on size and 
weight, pay numerous licenses and 
registration fees. 

Such regulation is designed primar- 
ily to protect you—in the price you 
pay for everything you eat, wear or use 

in the availability to you of the kind 
of transportation service you need — 
when and where you need it. 

In this free country nobody really 
likes regulation——especially those regu- 
lated. But present national transporta- 
tion regulation is fair, impartial and 
effective. Only the railroads want it 
changed. Why? 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGYON 6, D..C. 





If You've Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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The one with the crystal-clear window can mean better business 


The cost is negligible but the extra value of crystal-clear 
acetate windows is worth dollars in goodwill and 
good public relations for your business. On your next 
order of stationery, order Acetate windows. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 

Newark 5, New Jersey. x 


"Reg. U. &. Pat. Off 
ACETATE TRANSPARENT FILMS 
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FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 



















































































ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 2.58,.005.%: 





Can You Call a Man a “Failure” 


at Thirty? 


How often have you heard some young man in business say, “I'}] admit the job I have now 
isn’t much but, after all, I'm only in my twenties.’ 

Or: “Just about every executive in the company | work for is between 45 and 65. I have 
plenty of time to get ahead.’ 

This mistaken idea that success comes automatically with time is easy to understand. 
Promotions do come regularly and effortlessly to young men of promise. But the day arrives, 
often abruptly, when that promise must be fulfilled, Native ability and intelligence can carry 
a man only to the mid-way point in business—beyond that he must prove his capacity to justify 
a position of executive responsibility. That calls for a practical, working knowledge of business 
fundamentals. 

The time to build that knowledge—to lay a solid groundwork for your future progress— 
is now ... now while time is still on your side. If you fail to recognize that fact, you'll know 
only struggling, skimping and regret when your earning power should be at its height 
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“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINI 





Men who think that success is only a matter of “‘a few years” 
ave failures... however young they are! 


| ALF the world is half asleep' what the qualifications of an execu- 
Men who could be making twice tive are in today’s competitive mar 
4 their present salaries are coasting ket what to 
along, hoping for promotions but make $15,000, i 
doing nothing to bring themselves vear what 4 o to aceu 

, forcefully to the attention of man rmulate this knowledge 
agement. They're wasting the most Forging Ahead in * was 
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keep you awake nights? 


..- tt should! 


In an America where water 
needs are at an all time high, a 
dripping faucet is more than an 
annoyance, 


It's a threat! 


Unchecked, a dripping faucet 
will waste over 10,000 vallons of 
water yearly: a steady stream, 
over 160,000 gallons! 


But leakage, vital in itself, is 
only one phase of America’s over- 
all water problem. While water 
consumption skyrockets, average 








annual rainfall remains the same. 
Erosion of precious moisture- 
holding soil continues, 


The nation’s water officials are 
keenly aware of the problem and 
doing all they can to solve it. You 
can help. 


By encouraging advance plan- 
ning of new water facilities. By 
supporting realistic water rates. 
By voting for bond issues designed 
to expand or improve your present 
water facilities. By using water 
wisely in your home and business. 


CAST IRON PIPE 





QUALITY... 
knows no age 


When it's time to build a water system 
or modernize an existing one, remember: 

For all practical purposes, cast iron 
pipe is ageless. Today, over 70 Ameri 
can public utilities are still served by 
cast iron mains laid over 100 years ago 

Cast iron's demonstrated long life 
saves tax dollars. 


Man's Most Dependabie 
Carrier of Water... 
Cast iron Pipe 





Laid 123 years ago this rugged cast 
iron water main still serves Richmond, 
Virginia. Today more dependable 
than ever...modernized cast iron pipe, 
centrifugally cast, is even tougher, 
stronger, more uniform. 


Cast iron Gas Mains 
Serve Longer, Too 





This cast iron gas main, laid 120 years 
ago, still serves Boston, Mass. 


Cast iron pipe...on its record... 
is the most efficient and economical 
pipe ever made for gas distribution. 
Cast tron Pipe Research Association, 
Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 
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B® CONGRESS SHOWS surprisingly little 
enthusiasm for tax cuts=--but best guess 
is lawmakers will cut them anyway. 

That's general feeling in Washington. 

Three questions congressmen debate 
are: 

How much to cut? 

Who will benefit? 

What will be effective date? 


p INFORMED GUESS is that Congress will 
vote $2,000,000,000 cut--give or take 
a little. 

Actual amount depends on income 
prospects. Rate reduction will be meas- 
ured, allowing for expected income rise, 
to give Treasury as many dollars in 
fiscal '57 as it will collect this year. 

Persons who pay least tax will bene- 
fit most. 

Effective date will be July l. 

That has budgetary advantage of gete 
ting extra Treasury income at higher 
rate for six months. 

It also has political advantage of 
having reduction show up in take-home 
pay at election time. 


CORPORATE INCOME tax will come up 
for study soon. 

Rate was raised from 47 to 52 per 
cent at start of Korean war. It has 
been extended twice. 

Now it'll drop back on April 1 if 
Congress doesn't act. This would cut 
revenue about $2,000,000,000. 

Therefore: Look for Congress to keep 
52 per cent rate another year. 

Note: This fiscal year, corporations 
will pay about $21,000,000,000 in fed- 
eral taxes. 


p IKE-BACKED labor legislation proba- 
bly won't get far this session. 

Proposal requiring reports of employe 
pension and welfare fund financial 
transactions is expected to pass. 

Proposals facing strong opposition 

ide Taft-Hartley amendments, ex- 

tconded minimum wage coverage (Congress 
likely to rest with $1 minimum passed 
last year). 

Others: industrial safety grants to 


states, eight-hour law amendments, equal 
pay To r women. 
Future course of state workmen's 


compensation laws is being shaped: 











Insurance, trade association, state, 
other comments on model bill drafted 
by Labor Department are due May l. 


BHIGHWAY LEGISLATION will pass, Say 
prominent legislators in capital, 
who add: 

Decision on financing must be worked 
out. Many bills already submitted stick 
to President's original plan--bond 
financing of national interstate system 
outside of debt limit. 

Other bills call for new user taxes to 
pay for construction out of current 
funds. 

Meanwhile, survey shows 130 projects 
totaling $5,500,000,000 were put aside 
by cities waiting for federal aid. 


BOTHER LEGISLATION and probable action 
include: 

Farm--No. 1 political fight of the 
session. Flexible supports will be 
kept. Soil bank, other new devices may 
be added. 

Spending--defense, mutual security 
costs will remain high. Domestic 
spending will inch upward. 

Social Security--controversy expected 
over broader coverage. disability bene- 
fits, lower age requirements for women, 

Foreign aid--disagreement over long- 
term commitment. Economic assistance at 
about present level anticipated. 

Disaster insurance--token steps to 
relieve hurricane, flood areas. 

Postal ratesS--won't go beyond dis- 
cussion stage. 

Health--medical research will get 
more funds. Reinsurance will remain 
stymied. 

Housing--over objections, some federal 
housing will be continued. 

Natural gas--House-passed bill to 
free producers from federal control 
will meet new battle in Senate, may 
squeeze through. 


pB YOU CAN EXPECT to hear some recession 
talk this year--so don't be confused 
by talk or statistics. 

Here's what top economists in Washe 
ington are saying: 

Growth of gross national product 
may Slow down for a quarter, perhaps 
two quarters, before climb starts again. 

Reason: Last year's big increase 
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raised production near top speed limit. 

Real key to what's coming is invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment. 

This reaches annual rate of 
$31,600,000,000 during first quarter 
‘56. That's up from $25,650,000,000 
year ago, reflects business confidence 
in future buying power of consumers. 

Note: $13,440,000,000 of total is 
going for new manufacturing capacity. 
That's up $3,260,000,000 in one year. 


pPU.S. WILL PASS $400,000,000,000 


. Bross national product (total all 


goods and service) milestone this year. 
Annual rate is nudging it now. 
Estimate is that mark will be 

reached in third or fourth quarter. 
Other significant milestones: 
1933--$56,000,000,000, low point 

from $104,000,000,000 GNP high in 1929. 
1940 third quarter--$100,000,000,000,. 
1943 fourth quarter--$200,000,000,000. 
1950 fourth quarter--$300,000,000,000. 
Estimate: U.S. will reach $500,000,- 

000,000 mark in 1962. 


PERSONAL INCOME is growing faster 
than population. 

Here are the facts: 

Population rise for past year was 
2,581,000 (to 165,628,000), or 1.6 
per cent. 

Total personal income increased 
$20,700,000,000 (to annual rate of 
$311,500,000,000) or 7.1 per cent. 

Meaning: U.S. Treasury's income goes 
up, too--about $1,600,000,000 for same 
period. 


NEW WHOLESALE FIRMS have better 
chance of survival than new retail 
businesses. 

That's finding of Commerce Department 
survey of business population. 

Survey shows three fourths of new 
wholesale businesses survived their 
first full year of operation and about 
30 per cent survived more than 10 years. 

Of retail firms, 60 per cent lasted 
out their first year. Only one sixth 
reached 10 years. 


WANT TO KNOW what your customers will 
do with their money this year? 
You won't have long to wait. 
University of Michigan research 





center (under contract with Federal 
Reserve Board) expects: 

1. To complete study this month of 
consumers in 34 states and District 
of Columbia. 

2. To find out what typical consumer 
plans for autos, appliances, homes. 

3. To estimate what average consumer 
thinks these products will cost him. 

4. To find out how much consumer 
expects to be in debt by end of ‘56. 

Results will be tabulated, published 
by FRB at end of first quarter this 
year. 


WORKERS’ PAY rises faster than that 
of top industry executives. 

That's shown by American Management 
Association study of payments to 25,000 
executives of more than 3,000 U.S. 
and Canadian firms for past two years. 

Executive pay rose average of 1.8 per 
cent. Hourly wages of workers in manu- 
facturing industries went up 5 per cent. 

Executive figures include all types 
of payment--salaries, bonuses, company 
contributions to retirement funds. 


POCKETS OF UNEMPLOYMENT are drying up. 

Year ago 48 major labor surplus areas 
were listed by Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Now there are 19--and three of those 
are outside continental U.S., in 
Puerto Rico. 

Number of smaller areas with jobless 
problems also has shrunk from 113 a 
year ago to 64, 


BNEW ALL-TIME employment peak should 
show up soon. 

Previous peak (65,488,000) was reach- 
ed last August with subsequent months 
close behind. 

Census Bureau expects another 700,000 
to join work force this year, looks 
for about 66,000,000 to be at work 
in August. 

Government figures, out this month, 
are expected to show some slide from 
December's 64,165,000--record for that 
time of year. 

But slide is seasonal, reflects winter 
cut=-backs. Doesn't mean economy is in 
trouble. 


P INVESTIGATIONS, prosecutions of U.S. 
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2 
7 
income tax violations will pick up 
té in months ahead. 


Reason for pickup--basically--is 
t } enforcement by fraud-hunting 


IuUFgNnerTr 


agents of Internal Revenue Service. 
Spur the hunt IRS has added about 
10,000 people to Audit Division in 18 


months, similar number to Intelligence 
Division. 

ronvictions tax violations show 
mounting intensity of the serch for 


ra ‘ 
AL aUU« 


e 
Oi 


Yonvictions: 377 in '52; 493 in °53; 
542 in '54; 606 in '55; more i: ‘56, 
says IRS. 

IRS Commissioner Russell C. Harring- 
ton explains more on U.S. income tax 
»perations in exclusive NATION'S 
BUSINESS interview on page 38. 

PB PAYROLL COSTS will rise this year. 


Besides major contract negotiations 
coming up in aircraft, steel, other 
industries, upward wage pressures al- 


ready known include: 

lL. Deferred wage increases 
2,750,000 workers 
acts. 

irgest 
orking 


due 
under long-term labor 
conti 
group--1,500,000 in metal- 
(autos, farm equipment, elec= 
trical goods)--will get 6 cents more 
About 350,000 in 
transit, other t 
to ll cents more coming. 
About 200,000 soft coal miners and 
)O construction workers will get 
cent boost. 
2. Average hourly 13 cent increase 
sStimated 2,100,000 workers when 
new minimum wage law goes into force 
March 1 
That'll 
iyroll 
Otne! 


trucking, local 
ransportation, have 


JIU 45 


LO 


¢ 
ior ¢ 


add $500,000,000 a year to 
costs. 

workers already above $1 mini- 
get boosts, too. 

other minimum wage developments 
page 66. 
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B BUSINESSES will be choosier about 
picking executives in coming months. 
Evidence: Nationwide analysis of 
jisplay-advertised positions shows 
leveling off of demand for $10,000-plus 
men. 
Demand, 
ago, is 


at fever pitch six months 
easing, particularly in fields 


MANAGEMENT'S 


washington letter 


engineering and marketing. 

Firm which made analysis (Heidrick & 
Struggles, Chicago) says companies ap- 
parently have filled critical personnel 
gaps, now are proceeding with less 
urgency, carefully evaluating promotion 
potential of men already on payroll. 


or 


Pp INTEREST 


in new office equipment is 
ix] h. 


y hist 
of of this is seen 
ductea by a national 
office executives 
members. 

Survey findingii: per cent of execu- 
tives responding to poll list office 
machines and equipment as of primary 
importance, 44 per cent plan purchases 
this year. 

Average planned expenditure: 


in survey cone 
association of 
among its 16,000 


ad 
72 


$28,400. 


WHY do younger men earn more than 
older men? 

Census analysis reveals 
come before taxes of men 35 to 44 is 
now $4,700, up about $1,200 from ‘48. 

For men 45-54 it's $4,400, up about 
$1,000 from ‘48. 

Analysts say this reflects G.I. Bill 
college and on-job training of younger 
men, giving veterans educational 
over nonveterans and older men. 


median in- 


edage 


PB BRIEFS: Construction in the institu- 
tions field, schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, is expected to pass $10,000,- 
000,000 mark this year, four per cent 
jump over ‘'55....February draft call 
lowest since start of Korean war. 
Defense Department calls 6,000 men, 
2,000 below January quota....Trademark 
registrations reflect healthy business: 
18,212 were registered last year, 
compared to 15,954 registrations in 
1954....-Swimming pool industry booms, 
with record outlay of $325,000,000 
planned in 1956....You can expect to 
pay more for clerical help this year: 
National Office Management Association 
survey shows pay averaged $2 per week 
more in 1955 than in preceding year.... 
Analysis of figures compiled by Com- 
merce Department shows more than $700,- 
000,000,000 has been spent by U.S. 
citizens, business since '46 to expand 
tangible wealth in form of producers' 
and consumers’ durable goods. 


iS 
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Vern Fie 


VRADEMANK 


THE LOWEST COST, 
MOST EFFICIENT 


SYSTEM FOR FILING 


The ‘Verti-File’’ open shelf filing 
system couples the economy of a low 
capital investment with=fiigh speed 
Jiling efficiency. This system is most 
suitable for new installations, but if 
you are adding to your present filing 
set-up, it is easily adaptable to all 
filing methods. 


Why not have our literature and 
prices in front of you? 


WRITE 
FOR NEW 
BROCHURE 


AND PRICES 
on 


“VERTI-FILE” 


DELUXE 
METAL FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
458 Struthers St. WARREN, PA. 


A DIVISION OF THE 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of library shelving, industrial 
shelving, and factory furniture for over o 
quarter of a century, 








Businessmen 
Say VV VVY 


White House says 

We are very much impressed with 
the presentation of the “Election 
Year Report.” | January | 

HOWARD PYLE 
Deputy Ass’t. to 
The President 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


Congress at work 

I read with interest the article in 
the December issue, “10,625 Bills 
Swamp Congress,” and particularly 
noted complaint of a senator in con- 
nection with the amount of time he 
has to spend in committee work 

1 wonder if it ever occurred to 
our elected representatives that 
much of this committee work is 
wasted effort—that no worth-while 
results are accomplished. 

Having personally had the dubi- 
ous distinction of appearing before 
several Senate investigating com- 
mittees some years ago, I know just 
how much time is wasted not only 
on the part of senators, but particu- 
larly that of business executives who 
should be devoting their efforts to 
the customers, to the security hold- 
ers and to the employes. 

If newspapers, instead of report- 
ing activities of various committees 
in three inch type, indicated such 
activities on.page 20, among the 
want ads, many committees would 
never see the light of day, with the 
result that our elected representa- 
tives might confine their activities 
to worth-while endeavors for the 
benefit of the country as a whole 

Just the other day several sena- 
tors made the statement that GM 
was too big 

Just why is GM such a large or- 
ganization? It is because of me, and 
millions of others like me. 

The American people make busi 
ness big—big business doesn’t make 
itself. And the only reason business 
is big is because it produces what 
the people want, and at a price they 
can afford to pay. 

Some day I am sure that the 
American people will see that our 
senators and congressmen confine 
their efforts to running the country, 
instead of spending so much time 


10) 


interfering with free enterprise, 
taxpaying, business-operated or- 
ganizations. 

O. E. WASSER 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Fresh air needed 
The title | “Quality or Quantity? 
Our High Schools Must Choose”, 


January| is ill-chosen. There is a 


third choice: vocational schools. 
That is part of the answer to the 
problem. 

The great bulk of kids have no ca- 
pacity for basic intellectual train- 
ing and do not want it in the first 
place. They want a job. The quickest 
way to get these youngsters out of 
the hair of the school system is to 
train them for specialist vocational 
jobs 

We need some fresh air in peda- 
gogy--a more realistic viewpoint on 
what kind of material the schools 
are dealing with and the prepara- 
tion for specific objectives. 

At present everything is diluted 
to the quantity basis. Let’s separate 
the wheat from the chaff 

MAuRY M. TRAVIS 
Casper, Wyo. 


impossible position 

Congressional attempts to bolster 
up this economy by so-called farm 
supports have put us in the impossi- 
ble position today of not only having 
more farm production than we can 
use but also a shrinking agricultur- 
al market for what we can raise. 
(“Here’s the Farm Problem” De- 
cember issue 

Congress has committed us to a 
labor welfare policy that must be 
expanded yearly in order to meet 
the financial payments due... big 
business is no longer financing its 
improvements from reserves and 
profits, but through additional stock 
issues in order to have sufficient 
cash on hand to pay dividends. 

Labor must have a foretaste of 
what can happen when Mr. Meany 
wishes to gear labor relations to 
business’ ability to pay 

A national policy entirely founded 
on self-interest, whether it be labor, 
agriculture or management, can do 
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Making shipments abroad used to make Sam a wreck 
Fi 


Now he’s making those shipments without strain or stress 
With the miles of red tape and the boss on his neck. 


With the new world-wide service of RAILWAY EXPRESS! 


Now Railwey Express goes world wide! In addition EXPRESS 
to its nationwide coverage, Railway Express | ot 


now 


ircles the globe. New global air connections plus 


new low import-export rates combine to give you 





the most economical, fast international shipping service available! 
Whether you're sending or receiving, whether your shipment 


s big or small, no matter where you ship—it pays 


to use Railway Express. It makes the big difference in 


peed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. 


. 
+. sate, swift, sure 
Railway Express will take your orders for Core 











‘Weve found 
BLUE CROSS’ enables 





the finest protection!” 


Says CHARLES W. NEWHALL, JR., President, 
Flight Refueling, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 





Aerial refueling to give jets range unlimited, 


**We had Blue Cross even before we moved here from out of state nearly 


2 years ago—and we still have it. In our growth from a handful of 


employees to over 300, Blue Cross has provided real hospital care protection 


at low cost. Its flexibility and ease of administration, too, make it ideal.”’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay - 
ment of hospital care...the only 
one officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 


LUE choss is the practical way for 
B employers to make available real 
security against hospital expenses. 
That's been proved through 25 yeare! 
Meet» employee needs realistically. 
When need for hospitalization arises, the 
local Blue Cross Plan helps immediately 
Its objective is to provide for the hospital 
care required, not just indemnity allow- 
ances. To jet basic services, the employee 
simply shows his Blue Cross ecard upon 
admission to the hospital. 

Works directly with hospitals. 
Through unique arrangements with hos- 
pitals in its area, the local Blue Cross 
Plan is close to the patient and his needs. 
This “partnership” brings many special 
benefits to employ ces and management. 
Simplifies management's part. Bluc 
Cross Plans, through their hospital rela- 


tionships, save companies trouble and 
expense in filing claims, making investi- 
gations and following up cases. 

Offers complete flexibility, Blue 
Cross may be readily integrated with 
health and welfare programs. It can also 
be a retirement benefit, for employees 
may keep Blue Cross protection when 
they leave the company. 
$763,000,000 in hospital care last 
year! bflicient operation and the fact 
that they do not take a profit, enable 
Blue Cross Plans to provide broad pro- 
tection at minimum cost, Every cent 
taken in except for low expenses, is set 
aside to pay hospital bills. 

Local service coast to coast. Blue 
Cross protection is provided by in- 
dividual Plans, each one organized locall y 
by community and hospital leaders. 
Costs and benefits are adjusted locally 
to meet local needs and conditions. 

For facts-and-figures information 
on how Blue Cross can serve your com- 
pany, whether it’s large or amall, contact 
your local Blue Cross Plan. Or write 
Blue Cross Commission, Dept. 7014, 425 
North Michigan, Chicago 11, Mlinois, 








Some of the 345,000 companies 
that have chosen Blue Cross 


CHRYSLER CORP. 
FLINT STEEL CORP. 
KINGAN, INC. 
MUNSINGWEAR, INC. 
NATIONAL TANK CO. 
PIASECK! HELICOPTER CORP. 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC. 
VICK CHEMICAL CO. 








BLUE CROSS. 


SBlue Cross and « ‘ tered 


by Ameri Hoepital Aas» atten 
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us more economic harm than all the 
Soviets on the three continents. 
Lenin predicted that the capital- 
istic economy would collapse from 
within. Let’s all see that it doesn’t 
happen 

Roy MOUNT 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Enlightening 
While making a recent trip by 

airplane, | happened to pick up the 
plane’s copy of the December issue 
of NATION’S BUSINESS. I read with 
considerable interest the two arti- 
cles dealing with the farm problem. 
Both articles were well written and 
presented the problem in an enlight- 
ened and frank manner, particularly 
the article entitled “Here’s the 
Farm Problem.” 

W. L. TURNER 

Cooperative Extension Work 

State of North Carolina 

Raleigh, N. ¢ 


I have just finished reading your 
article on the farm problem and be- 
lieve you are overlooking the main 
fact, which is that the charter of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation pro- 
vides for the sale of commodities in 
world trade on a competitive basis. 
This authority the Administration 
has failed to use. 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, M. C. 
Congress of the United States 
Washington, D. ( 


To train executives 
We are considering several ap- 

proaches to the important problem 
of management development. One of 
these approaches which has been 
brought to our attention is “The 
Incident Process,” which has been 
developed by Dr. Paul Pigors of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ORY. 
It is our understanding that you 
carried an article describing this 
new approach to management devel- 
opment. We would greatly appreci- 
ate receiving a reprint 

R. C. VAN NORSTRAND 

Salt River Project 

Phoenia Ariz 
‘Training Method Tests Executive 


J Lge / June issue 


Million new owners 
Your article in the November is- 

sue, “Biggest Firms get 1,370,000 
New Owners,” seems to be of such 
importance that we would very 
much like to reproduce it for inter- 
company sales promotion purposes. 
We would appreciate your permis- 
ion to go ahead. 

H. K. SHAW 

The Scholl Mfg. Co., Ine. 

Chicago, Ill 


Permissio 


n grante d 
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CHARLES W. NEWHALL, JR., Pres., Flight Refueling, Inc., Baltimore, Md., says 







































































































“Our employees also receive 


the liberal benefits 


BLUE SHIELD provides!” 





Sponsored by doctors in their 
. - Blue Shield 


Plans help people meet surgical- 


own local areas. 


medical-maternity expense. 


“To make our health-care program 
at Flight Refueling even more help- 


ful to employees, we added Blue 


Shield in 1951. 

The cost has been very small— 
especially in relation to the help 
Blue Shield gives our people in 
meeting their doctor bills. 

"Where surgery is required, Blue 
Shield is a godsend. Surgical serv- 
ices seldom come cheap. Often they 
run higher than the cost of the hospi- 
tal care. Needless to say, Blue Shield 
enrollment here is 1000. 1°" 


Quick facts on Blue Shield: 


Saves paper work. Payments are 
made direct, No claims filing or fol- 
low-up for management. 

Low cost . . . nonprofit. Every cent 


paid in, except for necessary expenses, 


is set aside to help pay surgic al- 
medical bills for members 

Pays generous, specific amounts 
for hundreds of operations, plus many 
nonsurgical services, including mater- 
nity care, Often it pays the full fee. 
Kasily adapted to existing employee 





welfare programs...in both large and 
small companies. 

For full information, contact the 
Blue Shield Plan in your area, Or 
write to the Blue Shield Commission, 
Dept, 704, 425 North Michigan, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 








BLUE SHIELD. 


@ Bervice marks ree. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plane 





or eee meee, 


Custom-built Convenience 
and 
Standard-unit Economy 


—you get BOTH in 


Armco Steel Bulidings! 





ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS are available in 
hundreds of sizes and shapes from 20 to 
100,000 aj, ft. or more to fit your needs for 
factory, office, warehouse, shop. ete. Perma 
nent structures, ike this plant. can be easily 
expanded—or relocated —as your needs change 





DESIGN 1S UNLIMITED —basic Armco Steel 
Bulldings lend themselves both to arctites 
tural treatment outside and decorative treat 
ment inside, This attractive airport bullding 
is one of many examples. 


Every Armco Steel Building comes 
ready for fast, easy, low-cost assembly 
by your own crew, local contractor or 
Armco Construction Crew. Precision 
made Armeo STEELOX Panels 
quickly locked together and then bolted 
at top and bottom, provide a rigid 
weather-tight, fire-resistant structure 
that requires minimum maintenance 
Armeo Drainage & Metal Product» 
Ine., Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of 
Armco Steel Corporation, 


THIS COUPON MAY SAVE YOU UP 
TO 50% OF YOUR BUILDING COSTS! 


en er a Oe 


| ADamp, Inc. { 
' 86-C Curtis Street, Middietown, Ohic i 
r Mlense send me information on i 
Armeo Steel Buildings fer the follow 
! ing Une: 1 
i i 
eee dinosiens : 
n Name. ] 
i Company a i 
! eS Se i 
} City en hom State | 
i eis eli chi Gb tes es Gb de Ges Ga aw ome al 
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Lats not abolish weather 

We do a lot of complaining at this 
season, as well as at other seasons, 
about the temperature, humidity 
and other conditions, But I cannot 
sympathize with those who predict 
that our cities and towns will some 
day be air-conditioned outdoors as 
well as in. Maybe they mean that 
there won't be any outdoors, I want 
to have something to complain 
about. Good or bad, let us continue 
to have weather 


Manch 4 waits a day 


What would otherwise have been 
March | will this year be Feb. 29. I 
know this because I divided 1956 by 
four and it came out even (489); 
also because somebody mentioned it, 
and because the calendar says so 
The belief that in Leap Year each 
maiden, in the .words of an old 
Scotch law, may “bespeke the man 
she likes” lingered on well into my 
boyhood 

I don’t know whether any woman 
ever actually did so in modern times 
In my own case, nobody asked me; 
I did ask and was married in Febru 
ary, but not on the twenty-ninth 
and not during a Leap Year. I am 
under the impression that through 
out the ages ladies who wished to 
marry eligible males usually con 
trived to make their wishes known; 
and | imagine that if a maiden today 
forgot to put the question on Feb 
29, she wouldn’t wait four years; 
she'd take the matter up on March 
1. Of course the young man would 
think he made the suggestion him- 
self, but that is another story. 


Ancharologist at wore 


I am neat man, by fits and starts, 
and I have just been clearing my 
desk after a somewhat long non-neat 
interval. The things I found, down 
near the bottom of the pile, surprised 
even myself—and I am not easily 
surprised, at my age and with all my 
experience. I will not mention that 
unanswered letter of Aug. 11, 1954; 


it’s been answered now, anyway; I 
couldn’t go to the lunch for Senator 
Snidge on the following Wednesday, 
and | said so, right out—-on or about 
Dec. 13, 1954. But I know now how 
explorers feel when they dig up the 
site of Troy or find a heretofore un 
ransacked pyramid—they are sur- 
prised, too 


On getting wp 

I know a man who feels perfectly 
terrible when he first wakes up, even 
though he has had nothing stronger 
than a glass of skimmed milk before 
going to bed. After the first half 
hour, however, he revives, and by 
about 9:00 a. m. he could, as the old 
saying goes, lick a policeman. (He 
does not try to do this, though; it is 
illegal.) But he wonders about early 
birds and early worms. Does the 
early bird get the early worm be- 





cause the early worm has a hang- 
over? And what virtue is there in 
being early, anyhow? Some day I am 
going to try getting up at noon (for 
this is an autobiographical sketch) 
and see what happens—-and who to. 
Or whom to. 


Squinrals not 40 smant 


A great many gray squirrels oper- 
ate around our house in the winter. 
If I were a squirrel I should find my- 
self a hole in a tree, fill the hole with 
nuts and curl up—or should I say 
squirrel up?——for the cold months. 
Our squirrels don’t do this. Even in 
the middle of winter they seem to be 
getting ready for winter. That is, 
they always seem to be looking for 
nuts. They never find any, because in 
our immediate vicinity there aren’t 
any. 

The only way one of our squirrels 
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could get a nut would be to go down 
to the store and buy one; and this 
never occurs to them. Yet somehow 
they keep fat and healthy, and make 
a great show of being busy. I like to 
look at them, even when they are 
obviously wasting their time. But 
don’t tell me a squirrel is smart or 
far-seeing. In those respects a squir- 
rel is not a bit ahead of that other 
overrated creature, the ant. 


The good ship Onamae Juice 
















Top-notch 

RAIL TRANSPORT 
BY THE 

TRAILER-LOAD 


















































Orange juice is now being hauled, 
or is about to be, from Florida to 
New York in stain!ess steel tankers 
However, I have had no answer to 
my offer to become a member of one 
of the crews on the understanding 
that I could sleep till 8:30 every 
morning and have my orange juice, 
plus coffee, buttered white bread 
toast, an egg fried on one side and 
bacon, in bed. I said I was the rugged 
type, too, but apparently the com 
pany heard different from somebody. 


Society columns in newspapers 
print the pictures of engaged girls 
whenever they have space. They 
rarely print the picture of an en 
gaged man. I am well aware of the 
excuse, which is, who cares? The 
man gets into print as the happy 
couple emerge from the church after 
the wedding but this is not because 
inybody wants to see him—it is be- 
cause the photographers can’t other- 
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get the bride. Yet there are 
heros plenty of them, in motion 
pictures and TV, in spite of the fact 
that they add little to the scenery 
And isn’t a man getting ready to 
upport a little woman and family in 
these days, or any days, a hero? 


The Arappuy cymbabist 


I admire violin players and French 
horn operators but I am afraid I 
hall never be either the one or the 
other. But I would like to be the man 
who stands at the back of the or 
chestra, waits, watches and maybe 
thinks his own thoughts, and then, 
it the psychological moment, goes 
bang with the cymbals. I should feel 
important at such times. I think I 
could learn in a lesson or two. Is 
there an orchestra conductor in the 


house’ 


W ise 
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A SERVICE WITH 
LONGER REACH! 


Modern, heavy-duty 
trailers pick up a full 
load right at your 
plant platform. 



















































































PICK-UP WITH ONE 
STOWING! 


Loaded trailers drive 
from your plant right 
onto specially equip- 
ped B&O fiat-cars— 
fastening the loaded 
trailers securely is 
done in a matter of 
minutes. 




































































































SPEED AND 
DEPENDABILITY! 


Trailers travel on B&O 
fast freights, main- 






taining precise all- 
weather schedules 
between a growing 
list of important cities, 








DOOR DELIVERY, 
Too! 

With no deloy, trailers 

are driven off their 

flat-cor-berths directly 

to the consignee's 
plant or store. 


















































B&O TOFCEE Service offers speedy, worry-free, 
competitively priced trailer haul and delivery with 
the dependobility proved by Sentinel Service and 
Time-Saver Service. Try TOFCEE! Ask our man! 












































Baltimore & Ohio Rallroad 
Those who know use the Ba O! 























Whats on 
friden otreet 











For the figure-work of 
every business 
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riden Street is the fastest growing busi- 
ness location in America. And the most 
profitable! It runs through every city, 
every town, including your community. 
It is a street of retail stores, insurance 
offices, and factories ...doing business 
side by side. A street filled with whole- 
salers and service firms and banks. On 
Friden Street are all the firms which 
share a common need to speed and sim- 
plify their figure-work routines. 
Friden makes machines that do this. 
Friden world leader in the field of 
automatic figure-thinking. A Friden Man 
as near as your phone will demonstrate 
the many ways these machines save 


time, cul costs. 


W hich would you like to see first? 
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there’s an answer made by 


Friden sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. Copyright Friden Calculating Machine Co., inc., San Leandro, California 















The Thinking Machine of, Amexican Busines 
... THE FULLY AUTOMATIC 
FRIDEN CALCULATOR 
Without operator decisions — simply by 
figurethinking for you—the Friden Caleu- 
lator performs more steps in figure-work 
than any other calculating machine ever 
developed. It does payroll calculations, 
takes inventory, figures invoices, compiles 
statistics, makes quick work of any figur- 
ing chore. Little businesses need one, big 



































businesses need scores, A variety of mod- 





els, sizes, prices. 

















Natwul Way Adding - Visible Item 


..- THE 10-KEY FRIDEN 
ADDING MACHINE 
It has the first new keyboard granted a 
patent in years...so0 each finger falls into 
natural working position. And in a special 
Check Window (first-time feature on an 
American 10-key machine) ACTUAL 
ITEMS appear before they are printed or 
added. The Friden’s Check Window gives 
trained and untrained operators the con 
fidence to add without error on a l0-key 












































machine. Many more step-ahead features, 














A Common -Lanquage Business Machine 


... FRIDEN'S AUTOMATIC 
ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 


Integrated data processing becomes possi- 
ble for any size business with this l0-key 
adding and listing machine with a tape- 
punch mechanism. Essential selected data 
are automatically punched on a common 
language code tape as items are printed, 
or printed and added on the adding ma 
chine tape, Data interpreted by any ma 
chine with a tape readout mechanism — 


such as card punch machines, typewriters, 
































bookkeeping or communication machines. 








Typing - Computing Accomplished Together 


... THE AUTOMATIC FRIDEN COMPUTYPER 


To meet the widespread need in many businesses for efficient 
performance of work involving both typing and computing, 
Friden developed the remarkable Computyper. The Computyper 
utilizes in combination an electric typewriter and an electric cal 
culating mechanism. This mechanism can be programmed to 
fulfill automatically any typing or computing requirement, 
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“Ever try to cash a*50 check 
in the old French Quarter?” £ 


ASKS MR. HANS OTTO EHRENFEST 








“New Orleans is a land ot milk il d hone y But the day know = th it garage owner wouldn’t accept my check. 
I cracked up my car there—it became a desolate place “You guessed it! My friend from Hardware Mutuals 
for me. cashed my check—and then paid the cautious garage 
“There | was—600 miles from home—and a perfect man the amount of the damages. In short order I was 
vacation plan gone sour. on my way again with minimum trouble or delay. 
But here’s where I got my break. My car was insured “T can tell you—this Hardware Mutuals fellow was a 
with Hardware Mutuals of Stevens Point, Wisconsin. friend, indeed, to a true friend in need.” 


“In a matter of minutes, one of the representatives 


The policy back of the policy”: 


from their New Orleans office was at my side taking over 


all the details and getting my car into a nearby garage. Jt takes the people of Hardware Mutuals to demonstrate 
F " Ih, yes! About that #50 check! the personal ervice and extra benefil of our nationally 
i “Well, I carry $50 deductible collision ind do you known policy back of the policy” 
( 5 » } I 





surance for your AUTONONILE Manas BUSINESS 


rdware tuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
No. 1-37A26727 HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





/n 
CLAIM PAID 
TO MR. HANS OTTO EHRENFEST, H 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 
Hardware Mutuals File 




















Trends of Nation’s Business: 


State of the nation 


By Felix Morley 
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THE TWO months that have elapsed since the 
so-called merger ol the AFL and CIO have done 
much to clarify the nature of this new labor organi- 
zation. It has become clear, in particular, that the 
word “merger,” as applied to the marriage con- 
tracted by George Meany and Walter Reuther, is a 
misnomer. They have not merged their respective 
organizations; they have made a hyphenated alli- 
ance between them 

This is apparent, other evidence aside, from the 
constitution of the now combined AFL and CIO 
Chat extremely verbose document throughout em- 
phasizes the alleged merger. But the actual situa- 
tion is revealed in an “implementation agreement”’ 
which is made a part of the constitution and cuts 
its glittering generalities down to size. The phrase- 
ology of this agreement is revealing. It says: 


The AFL-CIO shall be deemed, for all purposes, to 
be a combination and continuation of the American 
Federation of Lab and the Congress of Industria 
Organizations. Neither of such organizations shall be 

1 for any } pose, to be dissolved, terminated 
d ontinued. bhi upon the effective date of the 
hination they shall be combined and continued az 
( ) e organizat the AFL-CIO. to be governed 
/ the ymastitution of the AFL-CIO, which shall be 

n ndment to and substitute for the present sep- 

arate constitutions of the AFL and the CIO.” 


[t is an absurdity to assert that an amendment 
to a constitution is the same as a substitute for a 
constitution. Scarcely less absurd is the pretense 
that a single organization is formed by combining 
others which are neither dissolved, terminated nor 
discontinued. One may be sure that there is trouble 
ahead for any union founded upon such obvious 
contradictions. 
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The difficulty traces to the fact that the AFL 
and the CIO are organizations of a fundamentally 
different character. The basis of organization in 
the former is the trade or craft; in the latter it is 
the industry. In both cases the general procedure 
of unionization may be much the same. But there 
is a profound difference between, say, a self-protec- 
tive grouping of carpenters regardless of where 
they work, and a grouping of carpenters along with 
machinists, laborers and others on the basis of 
where they are all employed. 

This difference between a professional interest 
and a locational interest is by no means confined 
to the world of organized labor. French mathema 
ticians, for instance, have much in common with 
those in Germany, and for decades have been meet 
ing together to discuss mathematical development 
The same applies to doctors, yachtsmen, bird 
watchers or categories of any other human interest 
But if France and Germany are at war, French and 
Germans as such will be called upon to fight each 
other, regardless of their occupational kinship 

Sut while this dual loyalty—to type of work and 
place of work—runs through every aspect of life it 
is a perhaps particularly acute problem for labor 
organizers in the United States. That is because 
effective labor organization in this country started 
on a trade union basis. A trade, says the dic- 
tionary, is “a particular means of livelihood.” This 
particularism characterized not only the original 
benevolent associations of workingmen, but also 
the eventual federation of distinctive trade unions 
Its advance from small beginnings will never be 
better described than in the autobiography of 
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Samuel Gompers—“Seventy Years of Life and 
Labor’—-who did so much to build the AFL into 
what it is today. 

The contrary theory of labor organization—by 
industry rather than by craft—came to this coun- 
try from France and is stil! properly known by the 
French word “syndicalism.”’ It is no reflection on 
the theoretical merit of syndicalism to recall that 
its dynamic promoters, a century ago, were com- 
munistic followers of Karl Marx. Their goal was 
the elimination of private capitalism and the estab- 
lishment of a proletarian dictatorship. This, they 
reasoned, could best be achieved by the general 
strike—the concerted withdrawal of all labor 
power to create a condition of utter confusion in 
which the revolutionary leadership could take over. 
For this objective, conservative trade unionism 
was not a help but a handicap. 


The first serious attempt to establish industrial 
unionism in the United States was made by the 
Industrial Workers of the World—the notorious 
1.W.W. or Wobblies, who achieved so much public- 
ity, not to say notoriety, shortly before World War 
I. The high water mark of the I.W.W. was the 
bitter Lawrence textile strike of early 1912, in 
which “Big Bill’ Haywood sought with some suc- 
cess to promote the general strike idea. 

A governmental crackdown, when the I.W.W. 
sought to oppose the war effort in 1917, had much 
to do with its collapse. But an even greater factor, 
probably, was the development of the One Big Un- 
ion idea along constructive lines by the United 
Mine Workers. The coal mining industry lends it- 
self naturally to industrial rather than craft union- 
ism. But under statesmanlike leadership, first of 
John Mitchell and then of John L. Lewis, it turned 
syndicalist organization into conservative as op- 
posed to communistic channels. The primary dif- 
ference was the insistence of Mitchell and Lewis on 
the sanctity of contract, whereas the I.W.W. view- 
point was that any contract with management 
existed only to be broken at union convenience. 

When the miners came to realize that their lead- 
ership could get contracts highly favorable to the 
rank and file, all hope of Wobbly raids in that 
important field of labor was at an end. But there is 
no doubt that this lurid if short-lived organization 
accomplished something toward undermining the 
strength of craft unionism. [ts catchy, often ribald, 
songs have even become an accepted part of Ameri- 
can folklore, such as: “Hallelujah! I’m A Bum!” 
and “A.F. of L. Sympathy,” in which the striking 
trade unionist laments: 


“But I got good and hungry 
So no craft unions for me. 


Gee, ain't it hell in the AFL, 
All you get is sympathy!” 

When the CIO was founded, on the basis of in- 
clusive industrial unionism as opposed to exclusive 
trade or craft unionism, John L. Lewis seemed its 
natural president. Although many industrial un- 
ions had been launched, the UMW alone of this 
type had prospered and survived. But the real 
reason for this was the isolated character of the 
coal mining industry and the esprit de corps, 
springing from the hazards of the occupation, 
found among those who work in the bowels of the 
earth. There came a time when Mr. Lewis had to 
decide between loyalty to his miners and dissipa- 
tion of effort among the heterogeneous and poorly 
consolidated units of the overgrown CIO. 

When that decision became necessary, Mr. Lewis 
promptly took his mineworkers out of the CIO. 
They have stayed out, as they are also staying out 
of the present merger of AFL-CIO. In somewhat 
similar fashion the Railroad Brotherhoods, where 
the craft union philosophy is most strongly im- 
planted, are also staying out of the One Big Union 
symbolized by the clasped hands of Mr. Meany 
and Mr. Reuther. 

Of course the embrace of these photogenic and 
not too toil-worn hands could continue and grow 
firmer. But the forms of American labor organiza- 
tion have from the beginning been kaleidoscopic. 
The chances of disruption in the current outwardly 
imposing alliance are increased by the failure to 
confront the fundamental issue between craft and 
industrial unionism. The AFL and CIO leadership 
have ignored, not bridged, this historic cleavage. 

= ‘ a & 

The combination of the two great organizations 
is clearly slanted in the AFL interest, reflecting the 
greater stability, reputation and popularity of the 
older partner. But Mr. Reuther has saved some- 
thing for the CIO by the incorporation, in the new 
setup, of his Industrial Union Department. This is 
now merely a department, defined in the Merger 
Agreement as “comparable to the existing depart- 
ments of the American Federation of Labor.” It is 
between this industrial department and the other 
craft departments that one should look for cracks 
in a facade which has been smoothly painted. 
Those cracks may be generally concealed until the 
first consolidated convention, which will not be 
held until the latter part of 1957. 

There is one serious danger in this merger which 
still maintains the full identity of its constituent 
parts. To conceal the dissensions that are built into 
the top-heavy combination there must be an im- 
pressive external show of unity. This is all too 
likely to be demonstrated in the area of politics, 
with internal labor discord temporarily concealed 
by outwardly unanimous AFL-CIO demand for 
legislation deceptively definable as “in the interest 
of labor.” 
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NOW! 


HOW 7% through tiexibie mony Module 


Even for firms with as few as 10 employees, MONY 


Module can provide “‘big business” group insurance plans 
it a price the smaller business can afford. Flexibility is the 
key! With MONY Module you can literally “build your 

program —unit by unit— using combinations and 


yunts of the following benefits designed to fit your budget 


4. Life insurance for the employee 

2. Extra amounts of life insurance for married employees 
3. Disability income for the employee. * 

4. Hospital, surgical and medical benefits for the em- 


yvee and his family.* 


“Big Business" group insurance 
for smaller business firms 


And with MONY Module, you get this unique extra: 
an option to add pension benefits during the first two 
years at a low initial premium rate that is guaranteed at the 


i 


tume you buy your group insurance plan 


Whether you want only group life insurance, or the most 


complete package of benefits available~ whether you 


have 10 employees or 10,000—find out more about how 
MONY Module can be “custom designed” to fit your 
needs. MONY offices are located throughout the United 
States and in Canada 


*Subject to special requirements in certain states and in Canada 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT MONY MODULE 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS, MAIL. THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. NB-26 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


I'd like to find out more about MONY MODULI 


and the advantages it offers me and my employees 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Type of Business 


Life insurance—Accident and Sickness —Hospitalization — 


Retirement Plans...fOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE 


MOONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 


GROUPS 


My fiscal year gnds 
Address 


City 








Thomas Kearns, Traffic Manager for Garrett Corp.'s AiResearch Div 


“How we cool 


“Above the speed of sound, air friction heats up the metal 
skin of the newest yets to several hundred degrees, How do 
you keep the pilot cool? 

" AiResearch’s answer: a refrigeration system incl iding 
this miraculous 2-lb. turbine. Turning at 100,000 rpm's, it 
cools the air entering the cabin to 40° in 2/10 of a second! 

The extreme precision required in manutfacturiny such 
devices takes time, Yet, military contract schedules call for 


speed, Deliveries naturally have co be fast and sus to plane 





in high-altitude lab, He tells 


off a hot pilot!”’ 


companies located all over the country 
How can we do it? By Air Express! 

“Air Express proves its worth to us dozens of times a day, 
both incoming and outgoing. We literally could not main- 
tain our schedules without it 

“Yet on most of those shipments, Av Express saves 
money. A 10-\b. shipment from Los Angeles to Kansas City 
for instance, costs $6.34. That's 17¢ less than the next lowest 


priced air service 


_& Air Express —__-—— 


CALL AIFt EXPRESS 





GarTe THERE FIRGT via US. Scheduled Airlines 


diviston of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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By Edward T. Folliard 





ongress Tinds 
voters cool 
to tax cut 


IS IT POSSIBLE that good times have made 
Americans indifferent to a reduction in taxes? 

The question is raised because of a surprising 
attitude that has been noted among members of 
Congress who are supposed to reflect the thinking 
of their constituents. The lawmakers just don’t 
seem to be worked up about a tax cut. 

Predictions were that when Congress came back 
to Capitol Hill last month members would try to 
outdo each other in agitating for an easing of the 
burden. The assumption seemed natural. Wasn’t it 
an election year? And wasn’t ad tax cut supposed to 
be a sure-fire lure for the voters? 

However, once the senators and representatives 
were back on the job, after mingling with the home 
folks for four months, observers noticed these two 
things: 

First, the expected clamor for tax reduction did 
not come off. 

Second, sentiment was strong for a reduction of 
stupendous national debt, now standing at 
re than $280,000,000,000. 
The dominant voices were not those of men call- 
ing for a tax cut but of those warning against a tax 
cut, at least until something is done about the debt. 
As might be expected, one of these voices belonged 
to Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Virginia’s noted “Treasury 
watchdog.” 


the 


‘I shall oppose any reduction in taxes until the 
budget is balanced and reduction of our gigantic 
debt is started,’ Senator Byrd said. “After 25 years 
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of 


deficit spending we should start paying off the 
debt we have contracted. . . . It is fiscal irresponsi 
bility to borrow money and increase the federal 
debt to reduce taxes in a time of peak or near-peak 
prosperity.” 

Senator Byrd had plenty of company in his own 
party and among the Republicans. 

Rep. Daniel A. Reed, venerable Republican of 
New York, who led the drive for tax reduction in 
1954, said he thought that any Treasury surplus 
this year ought to be used in cutting down the 
debt, not taxes. 

“T guess that is an unpopular point of view with 

1any of my colleagues,” said Mr. Reed, “but I’m 
thinking primarily of the good of the country. If 
the folks at home don’t like it, they'll let me know.” 

It stands to reason that the folks at home—in 
New York, Ohio, California and in the other 45 
states—would like a reduction in their federal 
taxes. But it is clear that they have brought no 
great pressure on their senators and representa 
tives to vote for such a reduction. If they had, it 
would be evident on the Hill by now. 


What is the explanation for this? One can only 
surmise in trying to get at the answer. Good times 
may be part of it. The chances are, too, that most 
Americans know by now that more than half of the 
national budget goes for our armed forces. Being 
ceeply mistrustful of Russia, they want those forces 
to remain strong at any cost. Also, they certainly 
are aware of the immensity of the national debt 
They know that sooner or later we are going to 
have to start reducing it. Finally, a good many of 
them realize that even if there should be a tax cut 
this year it wouldn't amount to much 

That would account in part for the absence of 
any loud agitation for tax reduction in Congress 
There would be an added explanation in the case of 
the Republicans—they discovered in two notable 
instances that tax reduction does not always pay 

off at the polls. 

From a political standpoint, the ideal goal this 
year would be a reduction of both taxes and the 
aational debt. It is possible that such a goal may 
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be achieved, This depends on where the Treasury 
stands next spring and on the way income and out- 
go shape up for the next fiscal year. 

President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union 
message, put reduction of the federal debt ahead 
of tax relief. However, he did not rule out the 
possibility that Americans can have hoth. He 
agreed that the present tax level is “very burden- 
some and . .. should be reduced when we prudently 
can.” 

But the Chief Executive also said that, in these 
prosperous times, we would not be justified in 
going further into debt to give ourselves a tax cut 
at the expense of our children. A tax cut, he went 
on, would be justified only when it will not unbal- 
ance the budget-—a budget which would provide 
for at least a modest payment on the debt. 

There was virtually no dissent from the Presi- 
dent’s argument, either from Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats. 

It is a long time since Washington has heard any 
determined talk about debt reduction. Indeed, one 
must go back almost to the 1920's to find anything 
like the sentiment that now seems to be developing. 
In those days, after World War |, the national debt 
stood at $26,000,000,000, That seems a trivial sum 
compared to the debt today, but it was a worrisome 
matter to Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mel- 
lon. He kept hacking away at it for a decade and 
finally reduced it by $8,000,000,000. 


The attitude of George M. Humphrey, who now 
holds the Treasury post that Mr, Mellon filled for 
so long, is in sharp contrast to that of Senator Byrd 
and the other members of Congress who are crying 
out for debt reduction in 1956. Naturally, Mr. 
Humphrey goes along with the President in his 
recommendation for a modest payment on the 
debt. But he has made it clear repeatedly that he 
thinks the debt ought to be tackled later on. 

Secretary Humphrey was most explicit in a news 
conference in Denver on Oct. 15, after he had 
called on President Eisenhower in the hospital 
there. He said: 

“Now I am a great believer in paying your debts, 
but I also think that you have to take into account 
a good many other conditions as to when and how 
you do it. I personally think that our taxes are so 
high, and there is such a burden on our economic 
well being, that we ought not to have to pay down 
on our debt when our nation’s necessity for mili- 
tary security is as great as it is today. 

“There will come a time—I! don’t know when it 
will be—but there will come a time, as there has 
been in the past, when the expenses for security will 
not be as heavy as they are today, and when a sub- 
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stantial reduction in expenditures can be made. 
The time is going to come when there is going to be 
a much more solid peace in the world. 

“When the time cornes that we are able to make 
substantial reducticus in our expenditures, then I 
am going to be in favor of paying down on our debt. 
We (will) slowly reduce taxes, more slowly than we 
do our expenditures, and use the difference to pay 
on the debt.” 

In saying that he didn’t know when an easing of 
the international tension would come, Secretary 
Humphrey was reflecting the sentiment of just 
about everybody in official Washington. Our offi- 
cials not only do not know, they offer no hope for 
any kind of understanding with Russia in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The situation, as viewed here, is just about what 
it was before the Russians started smiling at 
Geneva: not war, not peace. In the circumstances, 
the Pentagon expects that the budget for our 
armed forces will have to be continued at some- 
where between $35- and $40,000,000,000 for years 
and years to come. 


Getting back to the mood in Congress, it is possi- 
ble, of course, that a tax-cutting fever may hit the 
members as campaign time draws near. There is 
every indication, however, that in the end Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will be able to make his own con- 
servative program prevail, with or without the use 
of his veto power. 

Nothing in the atmosphere suggests that he will 
have to deal with a runaway Congress as President 
Truman did in the election year 1948. 

Mr. Truman that year vetoed a big tax-reduc- 
tion bill passed by the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress. 

Congress passed the tax bill over Mr. Truman’s 
veto in overwhelming fashion. 

Joe Martin and other veteran Republicans in 
Congress won’t soon forget the sequel—how Mr. 
Truman, running for a full, four-year term in the 
White House, denounced the Eightieth Congress 
as a do-nothing, good-for-nothing Congress, singled 
out the tax-reduction bill to prove it, and went on 
to whip Thomas E. Dewey and win the election. 
His victory also carried the Democrats back into 
control of Congress. 

Nor was that the only time that the Republicans 
discovered that a tax cut was not necessarily a 
guarantee of success at the polls. In 1954 they were 
able to boast that the Eisenhower Administration 
had reduced taxes by more than $7,000,000,000. 
It did them no good; they lost control of Congress. 

If the Republicans now are dubious about the 
political value of tax reduction, one could hardly 
blame them. But the real explanation for their atti- 
tude and that of the Democrats would seem to lie 
in the fact that the rank and file of Americans are 
not putting the heat on them. 
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NEW Hulo-teed 


by DR/-STAT 


makes photocopy processing automatic! 





now photocopying is EASIER 
BETTER 

FASTER 

LOWER COST 





Auto-Feed is the only real advance in photocopying since the Peerless 
“Bright-Light” system took the photocopyer out of the closet and put it 
on the office desk. 


With Auto-Feed, automatic fingers take the photocopy papers from 
your hands and feed them through the processor at precisely the correct 
speed. You cannot make an error. Positive and negative sheets are 
mechanically locked together to assure perfect registration. 

Exposure settings are much less critical because development is guar- 
anteed along the entire length of the sheet. And you get many more copies 
in less time because you can expose one set of prints while the Dri-Stat 
$s automatically processing another. 

Like all Peerless Dri-Stat machines, the new Auto-Feed copies 
more things better than any other photocopyer. Letters, charts, drawings, 
clippings, half-tones, colored inks, pencilled notations are reproduced 
with photographic accuracy. 

The new Auto-Feed is available in a combination printer and 
processor, or as a processor alone. Your Peerless distributor will be 
pleased to demonstrate the Auto-Feed or the Standard Dri-Stat right in 


Ask us to prove it! 
PEERLESS T eaanae PHOTO PRODUCTS, 


Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y 


| would like to see the Dri-Stat Auto-Feed operat 


> 
>f in my 
DR/-STAT own office under my normal office lights. Please have your 


nearest distributor call me for an appointment 
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Plymouth’s lower costs 


It’s a deal! The fleet buyer above is about to accept 
the bid of his Plymouth dealer and save big money 
for his company. 

First, he’ll get his handsome new '56 Plymouths 
at a low, low price. Under Plymouth's new Custom 
Fleet Plan, his order will be built to his precis« 
specifications— with many features not available on 
other cars. And he can expect prompt delivery. 

What’s more, sizable savings will follow when 
his new Plymouth fleet reports for work. Plymouths 
cost less to operate than either of the other two 
low-price cars, as taxi records show! (No wonder 





save fleets big money! 


you see more Plymouth taxicabs than all other 


makes combined.) 

And think how much these beautiful ’56 
Plymouths will add to his firm’s prestige! Driv- 
ers, customers and prospects naturally respect 
Plymouth’s greater over-all size (biggest of the 
low-price three, inside and outside) and exclusive 
jet-age styling —tomorrow’s look today! Inevitable 
result: more sales at lower selling cost. 

To save your fleet big money, see your Plymouth 
dealer or write Plymouth’s Director of Fleet Sales, 
P. O, Box 1518, Detroit, Michigan. 


Best buy for all cost-conscious fleet owners! Plymouth 
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Governor, do you believe that national school needs 
have been exaggerated? 


Gov. STRATTON: I can speak only for Illinois, I think 
in view of what has been done in this state that there's 
ibsolutely no necessity for federal aid. It is possible 
that in other states a need exists. But it is my feeling, 
particularly about classrooms, that there have been 
ideal or wishful estimates. I think the original figures 
ent out from Washington two or three years ago were, 
from a practical standpoint, exaggerated 


Dr. Nicke__: Here in Illinois, three estimates were 


made. One of the national estimates was that only 45 
per cent of our needs could be met. One of the state 
organizations estimated at one time that we could 
meet 65 per cent of our needs. Later they raised it to 
Ss) per cent 

here’s really no need for federal funds to buy 
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DON’T NEED 
FEDERAL 

AID FOR 
SCHOOLS 


Gov. William G. Stratton (left) 
and Illinois Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Vernon L. 
Nickell tell their state’s ap- 
proach and accomplishments 
in the field of education 
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school buildings 
the state 


We think we can handle it within 


Why do you think federal aid is such a controver- 
sial issue? 


GOV. STRATTON: One of the reasons is a natural ap 
prehension on the part of many citizens against federal 
control of the school systems. That same apprehension 
may exist in other fields, but it is particularly so, it 
seems to me, on the question of control of education 
We've always had local control and local responsi 
bility. When I say local I mean community respon 
sibility 

Many people feel—as I do that there is great 
danger, no matter how high-sounding the program 
may be made to appeal to the public, that our system 
would be damaged, perhaps beyond recovery, by hav 
ing the federal government move into the field of edu 
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“Il see no need for .. 


federal aid 
as far as this state’s school problems ar« 
concerned, I think, to a great extent, that 


might well be applied to other states.’ 


cation. Some of the people who cal! on the federal 
government seem to think federal money doesn’t 
cost anybody anything. We don’t look at it that way 
Whatever federal aid we could get would be only a 
drop in the bucket compared to what we are doing 
ourselves, 

I think the question of federal! aid has been stressed 
out of all proportion to the possibilities for accom 
plishment within the state 


Is INMinois meeting its public schoo! needs? 


Definitely, we are making great progress. Of course 
we lace two problems, One is to try to improve our 


present system. The other is meeting future needs 
How do you measure public school needs? 
We have a School Problems Commission, created 


in 1947. It is composed of legislators who are familiar 
with educational problems, a number of qualified lay 
men appointed by the governor, and the Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction.’ 

Every two years the commission holds hearings all 
over the state where school people, boards of educa 
tion, and others tell what their problems are 

In other words, we have had a White House Confer 
ence idea within this state for a good many years 
Consequently, when President Eisenhower called the 
White House Conference on Education we already had 
most of the necessary information available and had 
been working along those lines for some years 


Is the school building program adequate? 


We have an adequate building program in virtually 
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HERE ARE CHECKPOINTS IN 
THE OPERATION OF THE ILLINOIS 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Kach community studies its own 
needs ... school building is handled 
at the local level 


Property tax levy reserved for 
counties, local communities. The 
State seeks constitutional revision 
to equalize and broaden tax base 


Business interest in educational] 
standards stimulated ... public 
interest in schools maintained 


Illinois School Problems Commission 
holds hearings every two years 


State equalization program 
assures that school spending per 
child will meet fixed minimum 


all districts, with the exception of a few where there is 
very fast growth 

These are mainly suburban areas in Cook County 
just outside Chicago, and, to a lesser extent, one or two 
of our other large industrial areas, particularly Rock- 
ford and the Madison-St. Clair County area. Some of 
these have increased as much as 300 per cent in the 
past ten years 

These present a tremendous problem in building 
classrooms fast enough and at the same time obtaining 
a broad enough tax base to support the necessary 
schools. But that problem is localized, not state-wide 
As these communities develop and level off in popu 
lation, the problem will gradually be met. 

In the rest of the state, our reorganization and cen 
tralization program has proceeded rapidly. In our con- 
solidation program the number of school districts was 
reduced from 11,955 in 1945 to 2,242 today. We think 
that has been a basic factor in the progress that we are 
making in meeting school problems 

I might point out that it was estimated that the 
deficiencies I mentioned could have been met for only 
$4,500,000, which could have been provided by chang 
ing the bonding limits. So you see how relatively 
small the problem is compared to the $500,000,000 
spent in Illinois for new schools since- the end of World 
War II 

Relatively speaking, the problem is a major one for 
those few communities involved, of course, but as a 
part of the over-all program it is not large. Chicago 
alone is engaged in a $50,000,000 program backed up 
by a bond issue. So I think it’s significant that only 
$4,500,000 would relieve these problems considerably 
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Facilities like this Evanston classroom are local responsibilities 


Do you have any vacant classrooms? 


Yes. In Chicago, as a result of the consolidation 
program, we have some abandoned classrooms. But in 
many cases those are facilities that aren’t up to present 
tandards. In some cases old schools are remodeled 
ind used for other purposes. 


Governor, you mentioned $500,000,000 spent since 
World War Il. Was that building funds? 


Ihat’s right. And every penny of it was raised local 
ly. The state does provide some supplemental money 
for operating schools where need is shown—right now 
ibout $100,000,000 a year—but the state government 
pends nothing for public school construction 

We levy no state property taxes, no state income 
taxes. The sales tax is about the only general tax that 
we have in the state for state purposes. School building 
is handled at the local level, which we think is excel 
lent. The communities are fully able to do that. They 
know where their money is going. They control it di 
rectly and, in the case of bond issues, they vote before 
iny contracts are arranged. I think there has been a 
change in attitude about bond issues in recent years 
Dr. NickKeL_: One illustration of that is here in 
Springfield. About four years ago a bond issue for 
$6,000,000 was brought up. It wus voted down about 
four to one. There had not been sufficient effort to in 
form the public as to actual needs. 

Chen a committee of about 3,000 local people was 
appointed to study their own school problems. They 
went from door to door. After two years the committee 
reported and a new elsction was called. It carried 
about three to one, which shows the people will support 
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the schools they need when they understand fully 
what the needs are. 


You don’t consider it necessary for the state to 
provide building funds? 


Gov. STRATTON: We feel that the localities will be 
able to build the schools they want. Communities are 
capable of doing it, they are doing it, and they’re 
doing it even better in recent years 

We've had complete reorganization of the old dis 
trict setup in Illinois. It has been modernized. Instead 
of thousands of little one-room schools with six, eight, 
or ten students at every crossroads, we now have big 
county schools, or big district schools, with young 
sters being brought in by bus 


Are the taxpayers getting their money's worth in 
school construction? 


There has been great progress in holding down con 
struction costs. At the same time schools are designed 
better. 


What does a classroom cost? 


We estimate $15,000. That’s about the national 
average. Cost varies $2,000 to $4,000 between the 
northern and the southern part of the state, due to 
lower winter temperatures in the north 

In some areas costs have been cut drastically by 
better planning and standardized designs 


What is the average salary for teachers? 


About $3,800 in elementary schools, a little higher 


in high school (Continued on page 80) 
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what employes want 
in an executive 


OFFICE employes like a supervisor with character 
He must demonstrate in their eyes that he has mana 
gerial skill and real human qualities. He can’t take the 
chance of letting his people think he is unjust in any 
particular—not if he wants to keep his employes happy 
and disinclined to answer the want ads, at any rate. 





Beyond his personal characteristics, the good em 
ployer will see to it that his salary policies are com 
pletely defensible. He will keep the people under him 
well informed about what’s happening 

He'll make a large point of recognizing good work 
one way or another—-even by so small a token as a pat 
on the back, 

Those are some of the conclusions that have just 
developed from a nationwide survey made by the Na 
tional Office Management Association. About 20,000 


-forms were distributed on a cross-section basis to office 


supervisors of member companies. They were asked to 
hand them to their employes with instruction to mail 
them back directly (and anonymously) to NOMA 
headquarters in a postage-free enclosure 

The men and women who were asked to reply are 
representative of middle and larger business. Employ 
es who filled out questionnaires included clerical and 
stenographic help, office machine operators, typists 
telephone operators, filing clerks and others custom 
arily found in middle-sized and larger offices 

These employes sent in nearly 7,000 responses to the 
questionnaire, enough to satisfy the poll-takers that 
their study was statistically dependable 
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The replies, only now tabulated, have a surpassing 
importance today, in a time when help is so hard to get 
and to keep. 

What makes a good supervisor? The questionnaire 
listed no fewer than 16 qualities, but the answers listed 
the talent of ‘managerial! skill’ as first in virtually 
every category. It was the key selection of 507 of the 
2,218 male responses and 669 of the 4,238 female re 
sponses. Men in all age classifications ranked it first, 
and so did all women except those over 40, That latter 
group put managerial skill third in its ranking, with 
“intelligence” first and “fairness’’ second. 

There was less uniformity among second, third and 
fourth places, but the identical four most wanted 
characteristics kept cropping up throughout those 
leading rankings, as the breakdown by classifications 
shows: 


First Second Third Fourth 


All replies Managerial Skill Fairness Intelligence 
All males Managerial Skill Common Sense Fairness 
All females Managerial Skill Intelligence Fairness 


Common Sense 
Intelligence 
Common Sense 


Males under 40 Managerial Skill Common Sense Intelligence Fairness 
Males over 40 Managerial Skill Common Sense Fairness Intelligence 
Females under 40 Managerial Skill Fairness Intelligence Common Sense 
Females over 40 intelligence Fairness Managerial Skill Common Sense 


Other classifications were mentioned notably fewer 
times. The fifth, sixth and seventh choices among all 
men were, respectively, experience, attitude, and un 
derstanding. Among women those rankings were occu- 
pied by understanding, attitude and appearance 

The wise-cracking supervisor evidently cuts a small 
swath among his subordinates. Only eight men listed 
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a sense of humor, and only 71 of the women mentioned 
it as desirable; in both cases this was the second lowest 
showing. Bottom places, however, were reserved for 
another characteristic which some might have expected 
to do better—energy. Only one man and three women 
listed it as a top-desired characteristic. 

In the middleground were a variety of other traits 
In order they were: cooperation, personality, courtesy, 
loyalty, patience and education. 

As for the most undesirable characteristics in an 
executive, there was again a rather good degree of 
uniformity among those named the most. Injustice 
was the leading unwanted trait, and there was con 
siderable mention of superior attitude, untruthfulness, 
and putting things off. The tabulation of irritations 
follows: 












First 





Third 





Second Fourth 





All replies Injustice Superior Attitude Put things off Untruthtuiness 
All males Injustice Untruthfulness Superior Attitude Know-it-ol! 
All females Injustice Superior Attitude Put things off Grouchiness 


Males under 40 Untruthfulness Know-it-all 
Males over 40 Untruthfulness Superior Attitude Know-it-oll 
Females under 40 Superior Attitude Injustice Put things off Grouchiness 
Females over 40 = Injustice Superior Attitude Untruthfulness Put things off 


Superior Attitude Injustice 
Injustice 


In almost perfect correlation with the lack of em 
phasis on energy as a desirable characteristic was the 


Best manager gives credit 


ranking of laziness as one of the least irritating qual 
ities in a chief. It was tied with “swearing” for last 
place among the men (with 29 mentions) and was next 
to last among the women (with 59 mentions). Last 
place among the women was occupied by stubbornness 

In the middleground, well removed from the six 
characteristics disliked the most in the breakdown of 
the respondents, were listed (in this order) unde 
pendability, prejudice, narrow-mindedness, annoying 
mannerisms, poor management, swearing, and temper 

One conclusion that might be drawn from the gen 
eral tone of the replies dealing with supervisor char 
acteristics was that people of integrity are the kind 
that employes prefer to work for. Both the favorable 
ind unfavorable characteristics can largely be defined 
in that frame of reference. 

Certainly managerial skill is a generic kind of char 
acteristic which would embrace high character; and 
injustice, the most disliked characteristic, would 
equally indicate a lack of character 
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Nobody likes a superior attitude 
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So, too, with the other most desirable virtues—fair 
ness, common sense, intelligence, attitude, understand 
ing and the like 

This would hold equally true on the minus side of 
the ledger, with such disliked attributes near the head 
of the listings as a superior attitude, untruthfulness, 
putting things off, and others 

However, the replies indicate that more than char 
acter is sought in a supervisor. Sex is important, too 
Male supervisors were largely preferred, and by men 
and women alike among the respondents 

The margin among men with a preference was 1,787 
to 7 in favor of males; the margin among women was 
2,524 to 80. Another 2,013 (406 men and 1,607 
women) said they had no preference 

What determined this general feeling in favor of 
men? The explanations that accompanied a number 
of replies were illuminating 

A man, the general feeling ran, was less emotional 
and more rational to deal with, more likely to be sound 
in his reasoning. His feet, that is, were more likely to 
be solidly planted on the ground-——and perhaps this is 
another aspect of managerial skill which was so gen 
erally desired. 

Beyond that, men prefer to work for other men rathe: 
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CHECKLIST TEST 
FOR A GOOD EXECUTIVE 


How good an executive are you? Answer the ques- 
tions below, and see on page 68 whether your answers 
jibe with the survey findings. 


1. Do you keep your people informed about what's going on 
in the office? 

2. Do you feel you must set an example with o display of energy? 

3. Are you careful to recognize good work—especially among 
older employes? 

4. Do you think an executive needs to be educated? 


5. Are you intent on seeing that justice is done everyone in 
your charge? 


G. Are you coreful not to swear in front of subordinate clerks? 


7. Do most workers prefer male supervisors in charge of office 
operations and subsections? 


8. \s a display of temper bad in front of your employes? 


®. Do you try to see to it that supervisors are near the age 
brackets of the people under them? 


10. |s a sense of humor necessary in dealing with your people? 


11. Do you encourage a first name basis among the men 
in the office? 


rdest to bear 








than women. “I’m a man” was frequently written 
under “reason.” 

At least one girl expressed a reason that others may 
have felt but not mentioned. “Easier to get around 
and along with male supervisors,” she noted 

All had somé rather well defined ideas as to the age 
relationship of the supervisor and his subordinates 
In general, the leaning was toward a supervisor com 
paratively close to the age bracket of the people work 
ing under him, and the most favored age for a super 
visor (mentioned as first or second choice in every 
classification) was from 41) to 49 

But a subordinate question in this area indicated 
that most office employes did not attach too much 
importance to the age of the supervisor. In only three 
classes—males below 20 and above 50, and females 
below 20—-was the supervisor age factor considered 
important. 

How informal should be the relationship between 
employes and supervisor’ That question was amply 
answered in the survey. Male respondents in all age 
brackets preferred a first name basis by everyone. 
Women in age brackets up to 30 preferred first names 
“by supervisor to subordinate”; those between 40 and 
59 chose “by subordinates to their immediate super- 
visors” as their preference; and only a bare majority 
of those 60 or older preferred no use of first names 
whatsoever. 


Another question in this respect was intended to 
bring out only general prevailing practice rather than 
preference. It dealt with the amount of personal con- 
sultation customarily held between supervisors and 
employes. 

The finding was that such consultations are not a 
general practice for all the offices surveyed, and that 
there was no uniformity in any respect. Of 1,549 men 
in the less-than-40 age bracket, 405 reported talks on a 
regular basis every six months, 351 reported no talks 
at all, and 267 had talks once a year. The order of 
ranking for men over 40 was “never” (209), every six 
months (111), then “other” (109)—the latter gen- 
erally being “whenever necessary,” according to the 
explanations posted with the answers. 

For women there was a rough degree of correlation 
on a percentage basis. Of 3,195 females under 40, 
“never” was listed by 1,037, then “other” (by 665) 
then “once every six months” (by 621). For 1,043 over 
40, the same relative rankings were created by re- 
sponses, respectively, of 421, 206 and 136. 

There are other elements of preference or distaste 
in a job, however, beyond the personality of the super 
visor and his techniques for good or bad relations. The 
physical aspects of an office can play a part in the 
jobholder’s mind as to whether he likes or dislikes his 
post. An important part of the questionnaire dealt 
with this side of the job. 

What was the most frequent office complaint? Among 
all the answers, the most frequently listed was “no 
recognition of good work.”” This held first place among 
the men respondents, though it was second among the 
women. 

Close behind was “salary relationships and _ poli- 
cies,” which was the greatest complaint of women, 
though it rated third among the men—an interesting 
aspect, particularly because a higher proportion of 
the males than females characterized themselves as 
breadwinners for the family. Perhaps, because so 
many of the women said they did not intend to work 
all their lives, they looked on immediate return with 
more interest than the men 

Lack of office information was the third general 
complaint. (Continued on page 68) 
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Acquaintance with the philos- 
ophy of the House Committee on 
Rules will help you to estimate 
how the major bills will fare in 


this session of Congress 


TWELVE men wil! control what Congress does this 
year. They are the members of the Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

Some congressmen call the House Committee on 
Rules a legislative traffic cop, essential to the smooth 
flow of business. Others see it as a high-handed dicta 
tor, frustrating the will of a majority of House 
members. All agree, however, that its 12 members col 
lectively wield power unsurpassed in either House or 
Senate 

In this session of Congress, as in all sessions for 
many years, the Rules Committee will have more to 
say about the final legislative output than any other 
group on Capitol Hill. Almost all major bills require 
the committee’s approval before they can come up for 
a House vote. The committee can bottle up legislation 
which has been approved overwhelmingly by a regular 
legislative committee of the House or even resound 
ingly passed by the Senate. It can dictate changes in a 
piece of legislation before the House can consider it 
and it can strictly limit the extent to which other mem 
bers can propose changes on the House floor. 

In addition, it can sponsor changes in the House 
rules, pass on whether other committees should be 
given subpoena power or authority to travel outside 
the United States, and decide whether new investigat 
ing committees should be set up. 

These broad powers mean, in brief, that the commit 
tee will profoundly influence the outcome of the 
legislative programs proposed for 1956 by President 
Eisenhower on the one hand and Democratic congres 
sional! leaders on the other 
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The imprint it will leave on these programs will be, 
as it has been for the past two decades, highly con 
servative. While many of the must items the White 
House sends to the Capitol will clear through the com 
mittee with little trouble, others face rough going as 
they come up against the conservative philosophy of 
those who dominate the committee 

Here are some of the specific problems the commit 
tee presents to the Eisenhower Administration: 

Any proposal to broaden wage-hour law coverage 
will almost certainly be effectively sidetracked in the 
committee. 

Proposals for stepped-up federal spending on hos 
pital construction and similar programs are sure to 
receive a close and critical going over by Rules mem 
bers 

The Organization for Trade Cooperation, a key 
administration recommendation for the coming year 
in the field of foreign economic policy, will have a 
difficult time winning the committee’s okay 

If another effort is made to put through Alaska and 
Hawaii statehood, the Rules Committee can be 
counted on again to do its best—-which is very good 
indeed—to kill the project. 

The Administration's health reinsurance bill will be 
in trouble if it ever reaches the committee, and public 
housing is virtually guaranteed another battering at 
committee hands 

As might be expected, in view of its broad powers, 
the Rules Committee is under almost constant attack 
Critics argue that no congressional committee should 
be able to veto the actions of other committees or deny 
House members freedom to debate and change bills on 
the House floor. But on only one or two occasions 
have these attacks resulted in action curbing the com 
mittee’s powers—and then the curbs were temporary 

The oldest as well as the most powerful unit of Con 
gress, the Rules Committee was set up in 1789, soon 
after Congress first met, to prepare rules for the oper 
ation of the House. For many years that was its sole 
job. Then, starting in the 1880's, it began to build up 
to its present role of clearing legislation and setting 
time limits and other restrictions on House considera 
tion of individual bills. 

Its present power evolved naturally from the fact 
that the regular legislative committees of the House 
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Howard W. Smith became Rules chairman year ago 


approve hundreds of bills each year. Obviously, chaos 
would result if these were taken up on a first-come 
first-served or survival-of-the-fittest basis or if each of 
the 435 House members had unlimited rights to dis 
cuss or try to change each bill 

Various procedures have been set up for House 
action on bills approved by legislative committees 
Completely noncontroversial bills can be placed on 
special calendars and on certain days each month they 
are whipped through by unanimous approval with 
practically no debate. Some bills with just minor op 
position frequently are taken up by arrangement with 
the House leadership on certain days when bills can be 
passed with a minimum of debate but with the two 
thirds vote required. 

For any measure that is important or controversial, 
however, the normal procedure is to get a rule from 
the Rules Committee. The rule states the length of 
time allowed for debate on the bill and often restricts 
the number or kinds of amendments or substitutes 
that can be offered. Approval! of the rule by the House 

which is almost always automatic—-makes it proper 
for the House to consider a bil! without a unanimous 
or a two-thirds vote being required for passage; a 
simple majority does the trick 

This authority to clear legislation for floor action 
by granting rules is the source of the committee's 
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Rep. Smith (Dem. Va.) is 
lawyer, banker, farmer; (Dem. Miss.) is serving 
on committee 24 years 24th year in the House 


Rep. Richard Bolling, a 
Missouri Democrat, isa Ir. (Dem. Mass.), 43, 
teacher, 39 years old. is an insurance broker 


great influence over the nation’s laws. Although there 
are several ways to bypass the Rules Committee on 
controversial legislation, they are difficult to employ 
successfully and, in fact, have rarely been used. 

In theory, the Rules Committee is the arm of the 
House majority leadership—that is, the leadership of 
the party in control, which means the Speaker. Its 
task is clearing legislation in such a way that the 
leadership’s program is put through as expeditiously 
as possible. It’s also supposed to sidetrack bills that 
the majority leaders oppose or that might embarrass 
those leaders if they came up on the floor 

For a long time, the committee consisted of only 
three members, headed by the Speaker. But the 1910 
revolt against Speaker Joe Cannon forced the Speaker 
off the committee and enlarged its membership. The 
committee continued to be the arm of the Speaker, 
however, until the late 1930’s, when a coalition of Re- 
publicans and southern Democratic committee mem 
bers began blocking important parts of the New Deal 
legislative program. This coalition, which continues 
to the present day, accounts for the committee’s high 
ly conservative point of view 

The development of the committee’s conservative 
personality has brought repeated bitter attacks in re 
cent years on its membership and powers. One of 
these was successful—temporarily. In January, 1949, 
after President Truman’s 1948 victory brought many 
new Democratic members to the House, a bipartisan 
liberal bloc, led by Democratic Rep. Herman P. Eber- 





Rep. William M. Colmer 





Rep. Thomas P. O'Neill, 
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harter of Pennsylvania, wrote into the House rules a 
new, easy way to bypass the committee. 

Under this so-called 21-day rule, a chairman of a 
legislative committee could call up directly on the 
House floor any bill reported out by his committee 
but bottled up by the rules group for 21 or more days 
This bypassing procedure was actually used repeated 
ly during the Eighty-first Congress to thwart the 
Rules Committee. Equally important, the threat of 
its use induced Rules Committee members to clear 
many bills that otherwise might have been pigeon 
holed 

The revolt was short-lived, however. In 1951, most 
House Republicans and southern Democrats teamed 
to change the rules back to the old pattern. During 
that Congress, the Ejighty-second, the committee 
again blocked some of President Truman’s pet Fair 
Deal legislation. During the Eighty-third Congress, it 
pretty well went along with the Republican leadership 
and the new Eisenhower Administration. When the 
Democrats regained Congress in 1954, Speaker Ray 
burn decided it was time to make sure that the com 
mittee would be more responsive to the majority 
leadership than it had been in previous Democrati 
Congresses. 

Mr. Rayburn decided that, instead of trying to 
change the rules, he’d change the committee’s make 
up as much as he could. Although its members are 
technically selected by party caucuses at the begin 
ning of each Congress, actually they are hand-picked 





Rep. Ray J. Madden 
(Dem. Ind.) , 64, has been 


on committee since 1949 





Rep. Leo E. Alien, rank- 
ing Republican, is from 
Ill., on Rules since ’33 
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Rep. James J. Delaney, 
lawyer, is a Democrat 
from New York. He is 55 


Rep. James W. Trimble 


Rep. Clarence J. Brown, 
a newspaper publisher 
is an Ohio Republican 





by the party leadership. Once a man is on the com 
mittee he stays there in succeeding Congresses unless 
he loses his House seat or his party loses control of 
the House and the number of places it has on the 
committee is whittled down. Thus, actually, the 
leadership’s control over the membership is limited to 
the filling of vacancies. 

At the beginning of 1955, Mr. Rayburn was faced 
by the fact that Rep. Howard W. Smith, a conserva 
tive Virginian, would be chairman of the committee 
and that another conservative southerner, Rep. Wil 
liam M. Colmer of Mississippi, would also be on the 
Democratic side 

Since the four Republican holdovers on the com 
mittee were also conservative, the conservative bloc 
was certain of six of the 12 votes 

Mr. Rayburn knew, therefore, that he couldn't 
stack the committee to outvote this bloc-—it takes a 
seven-man vote to get committee action—-but he de 
cided to make sure that the other Democratic mem 
bers would be loyal to him and at least neutralize the 
coalition’s power. 

Thanks to some liberal Democratic holdovers, he 
was able to follow that strategy and it has been partly 
successful. The coalition bloc hasn't been able in this 
Congress to frustrate the leadership as often as in pre 
vious Democratic Congresses, although it manages to 
work its will in many instances. As things now stand, 
neither side has a majority on the committee, so issues 
must be worked out by (Continued on page 102) 


Rep. Homer Thornberry 
(Dem. Tex.), is lawyer, 
on Rules since last year 





(Dem. Ark.) , lawyer, en- 
tered Congress in ’45 


Rep. Harris Ellsworth, 
newspaper editor, is a 
Republican from Oregon 


Rep. Henry 4. Latham, 
(Rep. N.Y.) is a lawyer 
on committee since 1951 
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The jam we’re in Highway construction 
spending has lagged 


If road building 
is stepped up... 





we could travel 900 billion ... will be eliminated 
vehicle miles in 1963 
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Adequate highways would have raised 


today’s production and efficiency to 


levels we may not reach until 1963 
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‘Business in general 
will increase. 
By 1963 we could have: 


8 million car and $20 billion 
auto, tire and gas market 
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GOOD ROADS mean greater efficiency, increased 
productivity, higher per capita income. 

If this country had maintained an adequate high- 
way system, traffic might be 50 per cent greater than 
it is, and gross national product more than $25,000,- 
000,000 higher. If we get such a system soon, gross 
national product can reach $550,000,000,000 by 1965. 
It may top a trillion dollars by 1985 

In addition, adequate highways mean fewer acci- 
dents. They improve our dispositions—thereby cut- 
ting accident rates even further; give us more time at 
home mornings and afternoons. They make weekend 
and vacation trips more attractive 

Reasonable expenditures for an adequate road sys 
tem are demonstrably a good investment. 

Let’s look at the story. 

From 1921 to 1930 highway expenditures, in 1955 
dollars, averaged about $1,800,000,000 a year. This 
was about $91 per vehicle on the road-—an average of 
19,800,000. Total travel per year averaged about 131, 
000,000,000 vehicle miles, so expenditures for roads 
came to about 1.4 cents per mile. 

This outlay was so handled as to match the increase 
in the number of vehicles. Expenditures were about 
$114 per vehicle in 1921 and $112 in 1930. 

General business as well as traffic prospered during 
the '20’s. Business grew about four per cent per year 
during that decade, But, traffic grew about 16 per 
cent per year—-four times as fast. 

One of the reasons business grew was the fact that 
traffic could grow. Working people could live farther 
from their jobs. Factories could bring raw materials 
from greater distances. Faster distribution widened 
markets for finished products. Adequate roads made 
it possible for more and more cars to use the highways 
and for each vehicle to drive more and more miles. 
The number of vehicles grew by more than 150 per 
cent, travel by 275 per cent and travel per vehicle 
by about 50 per cent during the decade. 

This growth in traffic supported a growth of more 
than 100 per cent in the production of autos and 
trucks. Employment in distributing and servicing 
autos increased. Production and sale of gasoline quad 
rupled. By 1929, more than eight cents of every dollar 
spent by individuals went for transportation over our 
expanding highway system, and business was relying 
heavily upon trucks. 

The depression which hit us at the end of 1929 
caused a sharp cut in outlays for highways. This cut 
did not come because of a drop in highway traffic. Use 
of roads increased four per cent in 1930, and another 
five per cent in 1931. Personal and business use of 
highways increased even though business as a whole 
declined. Highway expenditures were cut because 
general business was declining. The result was a short- 
age of capacity and increased crowding on highways 

A study by the Bureau of Public Roads shows how 
the value of highways depreciated year by year. When 
this is related to the volume of traffic, it gives a rough 
index of crowding. 

The study shows crowding being reduced until 1933 
Then highway building was curtailed. Outlays on 
roads, which had been about $3,000,000,000 (in 1955 
dollars) in 1930, dropped to $1,650,000,000 by 1935 
By 1936 there was nearly five per cent more traffic 
per unit of highway capacity than there had been in 
1933. The growth of traffic in relation to business 
stopped with ar abruptness that would be hard to 
match in the history of our economy. 

By 1955 our highway expenditures in terms of traf 
fic had returned only to the 1935 level and to leas than 
60 per cent of the average for the 1920's. Despite the 
fact that, in 1955 dollars, (Continued on page 100) 
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DON’T 





make these tax mistakes 








Internal Revenue Service Commissioner Russell C. Harrington 
explains in this Nation’s Business interview how IRS checks 
your tax return and what you should do to avoid errors in it 


MR. HARRINGTON, what can the 
individual taxpayer do to insure 
tilling out his return correctly? 

The best advice I can give any 
taxpayer is to use care. If he will 
read the instructions, follow the di 
rections on the return, keep proper 
documents and records and fil! out 
the return line by line he will file a 
correct return. It isn’t complicated 
A high school kid should be able to 
fill out the average return if he 
knows arithmetic. 


What is the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice doing to help taxpayers file 
1956 returns properly and on time? 


We are doing substantially what 
has been done in the past. The re 
port that no returns would be pre 
pared for anybody unless he was 
illiterate, non-English speaking, or 
in some other way incapacitated 
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arose from a misunderstanding. In 
designating Mondays and Fridays 
as Taxpayer Assistance Days in 
many of our offices, we are trying 
to serve the taxpayers as economi 
cally as we can. On those days we 
will have a full staff in our offices to 
help taxpayers. On other days any 
one who wants help will get it but 
he may have to wait for service be 
cause we will have fewer people in 
the office. Many collection officers 
and agents will be at their normal 
duties of collecting taxes and exam 
ining returns 

This is not entirely new. We tried 
it last year in two or three areas. We 
asked the taxpayers to do as much 
of the work as they possibly could 
It worked pretty well. All we did 
this vear was to say that we're going 
to try it on a national basis. We are 
trying to educate the people that, by 


doing as much of the work as they 
can, they are saving their own 
money 

What common mistakes do taxpay- 
ers make in filling out returns? 


Four errors are most common and 
all can be eliminated easily. They 
are 
> Failure to print or write legibly. 
> Forgetting to sign. 
> Not reporting all income. 
> Mistakes in arithmetic 


Are you speaking of small tax- 
payers? 


Yes—-and many of them can’t af- 
ford it. Three out of ten taxpayers 
who make major arithmetic errors 
pay too much tax. This is so impor- 
tant I want to spend some time on it 

Let’s take arithmetic errors first 
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Including selection of the wrong tax 
from the tax table, these occur with 
some frequency—probably as a re- 
sult of last-minute hurry. Both tax- 
payers and government would bene- 
fit if the taxpayer took more time to 
double check his arithmetic. 

Income often unreported comes 
from many sources. Interest income 
is frequently underreported. Tax- 
payers with time deposits overlook 
the bank credits to their account. 
Others forget that some of the 
money received when they cash “E” 
bonds is interest income if the bond 
has reached interest-bearing life. 

There are some frequent depen- 
dency errors, too. For one, working 
wives. Some working wives who earn 
less than $600 file separate returns 
to get a refund on their withholding 
tax. This separate filing actually 
costs the couple money because the 
husband cannot claim the wife’s ex- 
emption. These couples should file 
joint returns. 


What about dependents? 


Dependent relatives other than 
children are a major source of error. 
Taxpayers claiming exemptions for 
close relatives should read the in- 
structions carefully. Our studies 
show that, in the past, one taxpayer 
out of five who claimed such rela- 
tives has been wrong. The biggest 
source of error is the inability to 
show that the taxpayer has contrib- 
uted an adequate amount to the de- 
pendent’s support. 

The double claiming of exemp- 
tions for children of divorced or le- 
gally separated parents is another 
frequent error. Only one parent is 
entitled to claim the child’s exemp- 
tion and that is the one who contrib- 
uted more than one half of the 
child’s total support. Part of the 
confusion arises because some di- 
vorce or separation decrees do not 
state that a portion of the alimony 
or separate maintenance is for the 
support of the children. In these 
cases the father cannot claim exemp- 
tions of the children. He can, how- 
ever, list the total of the alimony or 
separate maintenance payments dur- 
ing the years as itemized deductions 

provided, of course, it is to his 
idvantage to itemize his deductions. 

Itemized deductions cause errors 
of two broad types: First, taxpayers 
do not read the instructions care- 
fully and consequently either do not 
recognize the limitations or fail to 
claim deductions to which they are 
entitled 

Second is the general problem of 
inadequate records. Taxpayers fre- 
quently claim itemized deductions 
substantially exceeding the amounts 
to which they can reasonably show 
themselves entitled 
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How important is record keeping 
to the taxpayers? 


This is most important. The smart 
taxpayer started on the first day of 
this year to accumulate records of 
medical, dental and other expenses, 
contributions and the like. It’s not 
hard to keep simple, but adequate 
records. These records are indispen- 
sable when a taxpayer starts to item- 
ize his deductions. 


What kind of mistakes do busi- 
nessmen make in their tax re- 
turns? 


The businessman normally does 
not make the kind of mistakes we 
have been talking about. In the first 
place, many businessmen have com- 
petent accountants, tax lawyers, or 
both. Their “errors,” and I put that 
word in quotes, arise from differ- 
ences in interpretations of the tax 
laws and regulations that apply to 
their particular field of operations. 

Let me add quickly that these dif- 
ferences often prove to be just vary- 
ing interpretations. Thanks to our 
system of appeals both within the 
Service and in the courts they often 
are resolved by mutual agreement. 


How important is early filing? 


It is important both to us and the 
taxpayer. It would be a tremendous 
help if the returns could be spread 
over the next two months and a half 
rather than having them all dumped 
in on April 15. 

For taxpayers, it would mean 
quicker payment for those who have 
refunds coming—and less likelihood 
of making errors for everybody. 


Is the failure of taxpayers to leave 
a forwarding address much of a 
problem? 


This is something of a problem. It 
is a two-way street, however. It 
causes us trouble especially where 
we are trying to locate a taxpayer 
who owes us tax. Also the taxpayer 
doesn’t get the refund check to which 
he may be entitled as expeditiously 
as he otherwise would. Sometimes 
we cannot locate the taxpayer and 
his refund check goes into our “lost 
taxpayer” account. 


How much in unclaimed refunds 
is now gathering dust in the lost 
taxpayer's drawer? 


We still want to get rid of more 
than 1,000,000 unclaimed refund 
checks amounting to $34,000,000. 


How about the so-called conscience 
fund? How much do you collect 
each year from anonymous re- 
turns? 


I’m told that in fiscal 1955 the 
Treasury’s conscience fund was en- 











riched by $63,419. There is no way 
of telling how much of that was un- 
paid taxes. We know, however, that 
we here in Revenue had $9,849 sent 
directly to us. One hundred twelve 
contributions were in currency, five 
were money orders, and three were 
checks. 


How many people file returns 
which err in their own favor? 


Almost nine out of ten erroneous 
returns filed favor the taxpayer. The 
discovery and correction of these er 
rors usually result in additional 
taxes, interest and penalties. 


How many refunds do you make 
each year? 


Last year there were about 31, 
000,000 refunds because of overpay 
ment of individual income tax total 
ing approximately $2,700,000,000. 


Do you anticipate an unusual num- 
ber of complications this year? 


No. We feel that many of the com 
plications encountered in 1954 as a 
result of the new enactment of the 
Revenue Codé have been resolved 
and some improvement will come 
through simplification of our forms 
and instructions 


Have there been any changes in 
the tax laws which might cause 
contusion? 


From the point of view of the 
average taxpayer, there have been 
no significant changes in the tax 
laws in the past year, We are aware, 
though, that in this filing period 
many self-employed persons will be 
meeting the new provisions relative 
to declarations of estimated tax and 
extended coverage of social security 
for the first time. Naturally these 
provisions will cause a_ certain 
amount of uncertainty but we feel 
this will be minimized through our 
forms and instructions and the pub 
licity given to these provisions by the 
Internal Revenue Service and the 
Social Security Administration, as 
well as through the assistance our 
local offices will give to taxpayers 


How many returns do you expect 
this year? 


Last year there were approxi 
mately 58,000,000 individual and 
830,000 corporate returns. We expect 
approximately the same or even 
slightly more this year 


There would seem to be a discrep- 
ancy between the figure 58,000,- 
000 and the number of Americans 
employed, about 65,000,000? 


Well, in some instances workers 
are not required to file returns——peo- 
ple who make less than $600, for in 

(Continued on page 97) 
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GERMANY: 


wide open market 


American subsidiaries, now doing a booming business 


there, are hurrying to make new deals with German 


firms. A Nation’s Business reporter in Bonn tells why 


BONN, GERMAN Y--Cherubic-faced, but serious and 
concentrated as Germans can be when speaking of 
business, Dr. Ludwig Erhard, the economic czar of 
West Germany, said: 

“T leave business a free hand. I don’t want business 
to feel that the government wil! interfere with any of 
its negotiations. ... We would welcome competition of 
American firms in Germany. American firms would 
bring the right spirit into the German economy. We 
want to import competitors to fit into and improve the 
world economy.” 

The German Minister of Economics, talking in his of- 
fice in this West German capita!, was stating a policy of 
classical laissez faire which has already worked an in- 
dustrial miracle, With a third of Germany gone to the 
Russians, the West Germans in 1955 equaled the indus- 
trial production of the Germany of 1936. 

Germany's economic miracle has already brought 
great benefits both for West Gerrnany and for the Amer- 
ican firms which have brought $490,000,000 in capital 
to German industry—-and are now scrambling to spend 
another $200,000,000 for expansion. Three quarters of 
this American capital is involved in motors and related 
industries. 

In a sympathetic atmosphere of free enterprise (in- 
cluding easier corporate taxes than in the United 
States) American subsidiaries have been doing a boom- 
ing business here; and many more companies are hurry- 
ing to set up new subsidiary deals with German firms 

In addition, both German and American companies 
have made profitable arrangements to exploit each 
other’s technological inventions. Probably more indus- 
trially skilled than any other country except the U. S., 
the new Germany already contributes profitable know- 
how to American firms, through patent-leasing arrange- 
ments. German companies in turn are making big prof 
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its in the booming European market by manufacturing 
American products on license. Most other nations in 
the world market need American know-how to improve 
their products and efficiency. With Germany, know- 
how flows both ways. 

American capital and technological skill have 
brought spectacular results in such German fields as 
autos and trucks, electrical machinery, soft drinks, 
plastics, glass manufacture, steel, aircraft, business ma- 
chines, tractors, radio and television equipment, sew- 
ing machines, chemicals. 

In the other direction, Germany has exported her 
skills to the U.S. in certain types of plastics, tool 
and dye making, industrial machinery and the manu- 
facture of items like electric razors, business machines, 
autos, trucks and cameras. Germans and Americans 
are working together to exploit European markets and 
planning expansion in South American and Asiatic 
spheres. 

Among the most promising fields for American capi- 
tal, according to businessmen consulted on the spot, 
are hard plastics, especially industrial pipe; packag- 
ing, in the American sense of preparing a package 
which will sell the product; hotels, to fill Germany’s 
still desperate need for housing and tourist accommo- 
dations; airplane frames and engines, now that Ger- 
many is sovereign and is allowed to resume plane 
production; and, of course, automobile supply trades 
which can hitch their wagon to the accelerating busi- 
ness of the Teutonic truck and car manufacturers. 

A nation of immense industrial skill and energy, 
Germany is a good repository of productive capital 
because the labor is also low priced. 

“There is no job too technical for German labor,” 
said an expert, Harold Swenson, vice president of the 
First National City Bank of New York in Frankfurt 
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to make Germany second biggest car exporter, Bernard 
Gunther, right, shows Ford assembly line to an aide 


‘Leave business a free hand... .’ Speaker is German 
Economic Minister Dr. Ludwig Erhard as he is interviewed 
in Bonn by Nation’s Business reporter Richard Tregaskis 
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~~ 
American-made Owens and Hartfor¢ machinery makes 
Gerresheimer glassworks largest European bottle factory. 
Above, technician Heinrich Kullmar s .pervises inspection 


Esso has spent $40,000,000 to restore its bombed-out 


Hamburg refinery, plans new $50,000,000 refinery. Here, 
American Al Koehler and German G. Herzog study plans 











and his judgment is substantiated by the fact that 
German high school students ordinarily pursue their 
mathematical studies through spherical geometry and 
differential calculus 

In the auto and truck fields, the German product 
has zoomed to second place in Europe and is steadily 
overtaking the leading car exporter, Great Britain. 

In 1953, West Germany passed France to become the 
third greatest exporter of motor cars, behind Britain 
ind the U.S. In 1954, Germany made 231,000 cars for 
export, compared with only 207,000 for the U. S., and 
became second to Britain. That year Britain exported 
366,000. For 1955, Germany’s estimated 382,500 cars 
for export are close to Britain’s 400,000. In 1956, be 
cause of great plant expansion and productive energy, 
Germany may become number one exporter of autos 

In her climb in the motor business, Germany is rid 
ing on a blend of German and American skill and cap- 
ital. The biggest car producers, the Ford AG 

Corporation or Aktiengesellschaften) of Cologne, the 
Opel AG (General Motors) of Russelsheim, and the 
Volkswagen Werke of Wolfsburg all have strong 
American roots 

Following the trail blazed by autos are many allied 
businesses: tires and parts suppliers, heavy factory 
machinery makers and the oil companies. All are ex 
panding, trying to keep up with the demand that comes 
with European prosperity—and with the easy pay 
ment purchase terms that have spread all over Europe's 
onsumer markets 

A bout three quarters of the American capital in Ger 
many is involved in autos, trucks, tractors, and the 
1utomotive supply trades. The same proportion is 
found in the money that is now being spent for plant 
expansion. Ford AG and Adam Opel are spending 
§60- to $70,000,000 each on extending their plants 
ind they expect that, even with the expansion pro 
grams, they will still be far behind in supplying cars 
for the market. In the field of oil and gasoline, Stand 
urd Oil of New Jersey’s subsidiary, Esso AG of Ham- 
burg, is planning to spend $50,000,000 to build a new 
refinery in the vicinity of Cologne, and millions more 
to engineer a pipeline down the Rhine. 

Esso has already spent $40,000,000 restoring and 
improving its old Hamburg refinery which was 80 
per cent destroyed in World War II bombings. The 
company built a cracking plant, a hydrofiner (or de- 
sulphurizer) valued at $2,500,000, and has started work 
on a $5,000,000 hydroformer which will yield higher 
octane gasoline. Esso’s investment, in terms of replace- 
ment value, is now more than $100,000,000. It includes 
the largest oil refinery in West Germany, with an an 
nual capacity of more than 2,000,000 tons. Shell is ex- 
panding its refineries to equal Esso’s present output 

tut, with the new refinery at Cologne, Esso’s capacity 
will jump to 5,000,000 tons. 

sesides the motor industry possibilities, Germany of- 
fers exciting opportunities for investment and enter 
prise in diversified industry, and many newer fields 
like jet engines and plastics. Dr. Erhard told us 

We are interested in American business firms get 
ting into certain industries where our research has 
fallen far behind since the war. I am thinking of air 
planes and atomic energy. We think the Americans 
can contribute know-how, and the Germans skill and 
ibility.” 

Several American aircraft and airplane engine firms 
have already signed deals with German companies 
ilthough some of these are held up by security clear 
inces. Meanwhile, the British and French jet engine 
ind airframe manufacturers are taking advantage of 
the delay in order to promote use of their own products 

Certain aviation (Continued on page 52 
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GERMANY: 


major factors 
in its phenomenal 
growth 


e U.S. firms have poured nearly 
$500,000,000 in new capital into war- 
devastated German industry. Now 
they're scrambling to spend another 
$200,000,000 


e Three-fourths of this new capital 
has gone into the automotive or 
related industries 


e American money and technical 
skills have brought big results in 
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HOWS BUSINESS? todays 





An authoritative report 
by the staff of 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


AGRICULTURE 


Livestock producers fear the pos 
sible effect of an acreage conserva 
tion or soil-bank program on their 
industry. The 20,000,000 to 40,000, 
000 acres such a program would re 
tire from producing the four surplus 
basic crops—cotton, wheat, corn, 
and rice—would be put into grass, 
forage crops, and trees. 

Cattlemen fear that the rented 
acres would stimulate further expan 
sion of the present record numbers 
of livestock. Dairymen likewise are 
warning against any expansion 
which could disrupt their efforts to 
hold the supply of milk and dairy 
products in balance with demand 
The Administration’s position is that 
grazing must be prohibited on the 
diverted acres in order to reduce 
more effectively the total farm plant 
production. 

However, in some areas strong 
pressure to permit limited livestock 
use of the forage acres in the soil 
bank seems likely. One suggestion is 
that grazing on the rented land 
should be permitted in officially des 
ignated disaster areas where farm 
ers are suffering from drought and a 
severe shortage of feed. Other ob 
servers caution that any restrictions 
on grazing would be difficult to ad 
minister and that widespread viola- 
tions could be expected. 


[CONSTRUCTION 


A possible additional expansion 
of 25 to 50 per cent in the residen 
tial modernization market presents 
a challenge. The combined forces 
of materials manufacturing, distri 
bution, building, design and finance 

individually and through their 
trade associations——are meeting this 
challenge. 

Adopting the slogan, “'56 - The 
Year to Fix,” the construction in 
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dustry is launching “Operation 
Home Improvement,” a year-long 
program designed to inspire more 
people to improve their property and 
to make it easier to buy materiais 
and services for property improve- 
ment 

With purchasing power growing, 
loan funds in good prospect and in 
dustry promotion in high gear the 
new year should make moderniza 
tion really big business 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Although predictions are that eco 
nomic activity will increase at a 
slower pace than in 1955, the bal- 
ance of prospects is favorable. 

Inventory growth, high consumer 
debt, indicated slackening of de 
mand for new automobiles, high in 
terest rates, and lessened housing 
starts in the last quarter are being 
emphasized as evidence of a trend. 

Too little attention is directed at 
sustained consumer demand in other 
fields, augmented federal expendi 
tures and new program require 
ments, continued heavy demand for 
both business and personal credit, 
high levels of business investment 
for new plant and equipment, and 
the tight credit rein being main 
tained by the Federal Reserve 

Public confidence continues un 
abated and disposable personal in 
come, now at an all-time high, may 
yet be further increased by tax re 
duction 


DISTRIBUTION, 


Although retail sales in 1955 were 
much higher than expected, and look 
hard to beat in 1956, retailers expect 
that retail sales the first half of this 
year will show gains of three to five 
per cent over the same period of last 
year 

There is 


good reason for opti 
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mism. An increase of $13,000,000, 
000 to $15,000,000,000 in disposable 
personal income is expected in 1956 
over 1955—all potential sales for re- 
tailers. It is recognized that the rate 
of personal savings will probably be 
higher this year than last and that 
consumers may rely less on install- 
ment buying and more on payments 
of past installment purchases. But 
this should still leave room for an in- 
crease in total sales. Another cause 
of optimism results from the healthy 
rise in department store profits in 
1955. 

These things paid off in 1955 and 
should pay off in 1956: intensive 
promotional efforts, stepped-up ad- 
vertising, trading-up, and increased 
use of revolving credit. Other things 
to watch for: revitalization of down- 
town areas and possible gains as well 
as continued success of branch store 
operations 


FOREIGN TRADE! 


A bill to extend the government’s 
role in foreign trade financing is 
before the Congress this session. 

It would set up a new government 
corporation authorized to write in- 
surance for the noncredit risks 
which an exporter faces when he 
extends credit to a foreign customer. 

Proponents argue that the various 
exporters’ incentives given by for- 
eign competitors put the United 
States exporter at a disadvantage 
and therefore the exporter ought to 
be relieved, for a fee, from the risks 
of nonpayment due to _ political 
hazards such as_ inconvertibility, 
war, rebellion, imposition of embar 
goes, all outside the responsibility 
of the buyer or seller 

Opponents point to the fact that 
the main obstacle to greater export 
sales to foreign countries continues 
to be the lack of sufficient dollars. 
They add that the exporter credits 
and lines of credit opened by the 
Export-Import Bank amount to the 
same thing since the bank will take 
notes without recourse to the seller. 

Pressure for the legislation ap- 
pears to come largely from exporters 
of consumer goods. Their exports 
frequently suffer from the desire of 
foreign governments to permit only 
dollar purchases which will contrib 
ute the most to the nation’s produc- 
tive and foreign exchange earnings 
capacity 
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[he legislative mills are already 
grinding away on the budget for 
1957. Because of some of the things 
recommended in that budget and in 
the State of the Union message, it is 
not too early to begin looking ahead 
to 1958 

Unless spending proposals are cut 
back much more than now seems 
probable (remember this is an elec 
tion year) the groundwork laid in 
can mean that 1958 
pending will run ahead of 1957 

The President has recommended 
increases in spending for many ac 
tivities. The agricultural program 
ind federal aid for highways and 
most talked about but 
numerous others. 


thi session 


chool are 
there are 

The added expenditures for any of 
these purposes that may be voted 
this year will not be large in 1957, 
but in 1958 watch out. The pattern 
et this winter and spring for future 
pending legislation will begin to 
how up in the 1958 budget, and we 
can expect many increases—big and 
little——in the spending schedules for 


Major changes in our labor laws 
during this session of Congress ap- 
peal unlikely 

Legislators are aware, in view of 
the President’s State of the Union 
message, that legislation to interfere 
with the status quo could be unpop 
ular 


Che President did offer some rec 


ommendations, however. Among 
others, he referred to previous rec 
ommendations made; pledged the 


full resources of the executive 
branch to assist Congress in finding 
ways to broaden minimum wage 
which Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell says has been complicated 
by the raise to $1); promised a bill 
requiring disclosure of the financial 
operation of employe pension and 
welfare plans; and asserted that leg 
islation to apply the principle of 
equal pay for equal work without 
discrimination because of sex is a 
matter of simple justice 


COI 


The problem of 
quate 


co erage 


providing ade- 


facilities for the increasing 
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numbers of visitors to the national 
parks has been under study by the 
National Park Service for some 
time, and its recommendations 
will be set forth in the report en 
titled “‘Mission 66” to be released 
in February. This report will show 
what that agency thinks needs to 
be done and what it will cost to 
bring the national parks up to stand- 
ards to handle the visitors in 1966 

now estimated at 80,000,000 peo 
ple or more 

The problem has been growing 
more acute each year. In 1955 near 
ly 50,000,000 people visited the na 
tional parks and monuments. The 
amount of revenue these visitors 
contribute to an area can hardly be 
calculated, but this cannot be ex 
pected to continue unless adequate 
facilities are available. 


| TAXATION. 


The question of tax reduction is 
actually double-barreled. It means 
decision as to whether taxes or debt 
shall be reduced if a surplus is avail 
able in the 1957 budget. The Presi 
dent raised this problem in his State 
of the Union message when he said 
that tax reduction is justifiable only 
when it does not unbalance a budget 
which also provides for at least a 
modest measure of debt reduction 

If we face political reality, how 
ever, the question of tax reduction 
boils down to who gets the reduc 
tion, how he gets it, and how much 
The President has recommended 
that the 52 per cent corporate rate 
and the Korean excises be extended 
for another year. Political attacks 
on the new dividend credit and the 
new depreciation provisions are also 
indicated 

These attacks seem unlikely to 
succeed but they will require a great 
deal of counteraction 
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The problem of tax reduction this 
session revolves around the point at 


will be 
lies 


which the cut made. The 
choice actually between stim 
ulation of consumption through re 
ductions for the little man, or 
production through cuts for the in 
vestor groups. The final decision 
probably will be to stimulate con 
sumption and, incidentally, votes 


[TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation industry is 
anticipating more action, if not more 
results, from Congress 

A national highway program ap 
pears to have top priority. Pay-as 
you-build financing has gained 
considerable support. An increased 
program probable; its size 
will be determined by how much of 


SecTns 


an increase in user taxes Congress 
will approve in an election year 
The controversial 8. 1920 con 


taining the report of the Cabinet 
Committee on ‘Transportation is 
also due for consideration. The rails, 
trucks, buses, and inland waterways 
have been skirmishing over this for 
almost a year. Prospects are that 
the recommendations will be 
sidered separately. Under this ar 
rangement some of the proposals 
have chance of passage 

The steamship lines again must 
beat off attacks on the “50-50” law 
which requires that half of govern 
ment-sponsored cargoes be shipped 
overseas in American vessels. This 
time the task may be harder. The 
Senate Agriculture Committee will 
hold hearings and the farmers have 
long wanted to end “50-50.” The 
House Merchant Marine Committee 
will also hold hearings 

Of the investigations promised, 
most interest will surround that of 
the recent activities of the Civil 
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Aeronautics Board 











INCOME TAX 








LIMIT HEADS 
FOR SHOWDOWN 


Proponents of a 25 per cent ceiling have 
been trying to get a constitutional amendment 
for 16 years. Here’s where they stand 


FEDERAL 
TAXES 
NOW RUN 


up to 91% on individual imeome | 


up to "dy AT) corporate earnings | 
wp to Y A by Se 


up to 7 7/4% on gifts 





THE SPONSORS of a constitution 
al amendment to bar Uncle Sam from 
taking more than 25 per cent of per 
sonal and business income in taxes 
during peacetime are girding for 
what they hope is their home-stretch 
drive after years of patient plugging 

They report that approval by only 
two more states is needed to force 
Congress to summon a constitution- 
al convention to act on their amend- 
ment. And, they assert, once the 
convention is called, the tax limita- 
tion is practically on the books. 

Opponents state that, even should 
the required number of states sign 
up, a variety of political and legal 
hurdles will block the path of the 
amendment indefinitely, and that it 
will never become law. 

Backing the amendment are many 
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Nation’s first constitutional 
convention could follow 
action by two more states 


DPOSED 
AMENDMENT 
taxes could not exceed 


25% 


| 


| 








businessmen’s groups, supported by 
a few labor and farm organization 
officials and some members of Con- 
gress 

Opposed are the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, labor unions and many 
members of Congress 

Article V of the Constitution pro- 
vides two methods of amendment 
The first is the familiar one by which 
Congress itself decides to submit a 
proposed amendment to the states 
for ratification 

The second, which has never been 
used, requires Congress to call a 
convention of state representatives 
to consider amendments if petitioned 
to do so by at least 32 states. Any 
amendments approved by such a 
convention would then be submitted 
to the states for ratification. 


x* 





Proponents of the 25 per cent tax 
limitation have been trying to get it 
into the Constitution via the second 
method. Through their efforts dur- 
ing the past 16 years, 30 states have 
at one time or another approved 
petitions for a constitutional con- 
vention to draft the tax limitation, 
they assert. They say they have good 
chances of picking up Arizona and 
South Carolina this year. 

The petitions vary somewhat, but 
generally they would repeal the Six- 
teenth Amendment, which author 
ized the income tax, and would 
instead provide that federal taxes on 
individual and business income and 
on estates and gifts could not exceed 
25 per cent. Congress could, by a 
three-fourths vote of the total mem 
bership, lift the ceiling for one-year 
periods in case of war—the only 
possible exception. 

Right now, federal taxes run up to 
91. per cent on individual income, 52 
per cent on .corporate earnings, 77 
per cent on estates and 57%/, per cent 
on gifts 

Foes of the plan insist that Con- 
gress has been notified of only 27 
valid state approvals, that at least 
a dozen legislatures rescinded their 
approvals, that governors in two 
other states vetoed petitions of their 
legislatures, and that irregularities 
in language put other petitions in 
question. They say, also, that since 
the convention procedure has never 
been used, there would be long de- 
lays pending decision as to how or 
when Congress would call the meet- 
ing, who would attend, or what it 
could consider once convened. Court 
tests, they add, would postpone any 
concrete results into the dim, dim 
future. 

But the 25 per centers reply that 
the Constitution makes it clear that 
rescissions and vetoes are meaning- 
less—-that only the initial action 
counts—and that variations in lan- 
guage are permissible. As for lack of 
precedent, they say, there has to be a 
first time for everything. 

Besides, the limitation backers 
continue, there may never have to be 
a convention. Frank E. Packard, a 
Chicago lawyer who heads the West 
ern Tax Council, Inc., principal 
advocate of the 25 per cent amend- 
ment, says he doubts there ever will 
be one. 

“We figure,” he explains, “that if 
the states put enough pressure on 
congressrnen, we'll get Congress it- 
self to submit an amendment, as it 
has done so many times in the past.” 

Mr. Packard cites the example of 
the amendment for direct, popular 
election of U. S. Senators. After re- 
jecting this amendment four times, 
Congress consented to submit it to 
the states after 29 state legislatures 
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‘20 minutes of Verifax Copying 
saves a whole day of typing’ 
















Mr. Reece Geissinger, President, 

Back and forth across Mr. Geissinger’s Reece Geissinger Associates, 
. ) ) 

desk flows a tide of correspondence from Pittsburgh, Pa. 






the metal parts manufacturers he represents, and 
from his customers and salesmen in eight states. 
Inquiries, specification sheets, blueprints, estimates, 
quotations —all must be copied for the office record and 
dispatched immediately. 
Retyping was a costly bottleneck. But, now, with a Verifax Copier, 
Mr. Geissinger easily keeps ahead of the paper work. 










4 $240 Kodak Verifax Copier speeds communica- 
tions to a remarkable degree. In addition, it paid 
for itself the very first month on savings in re- 
typing alone 

In just 1 minute 5 copies can be made of any 
% cents each. In 20 minutes —or 
less—the daily output of a skilled typist is matched. 
Furthermore, anyone in the office can whisk out 


record for only } 


Verifax copies. And no change in room lighting is 
required. 






























. No mistakes. Even more 
important than the dollar savings is the fact 
that Verifax copies are photo-exact ... authentic 
from letterhead to signature. 


No proofreading . . 


In Mr. Geissinger’s business, a wrong dimen- 
ion in a drawing or a misplaced decimal point 
ould be a costly mistake. But Verifax copying 

eliminates the need for proofreading—allows 
him to dispatch work immediately without a 
chance of error 






101 uses. Job after job is simplified for this con- 
cern. Retyping is eliminated in preparing quotation 
forms; in duplicating technical articles for salesmen; 
) making extra “carbons.” 


Vew free booklet shows how Verifax copying is 
cutting costs today in thousands of offices con- 
tains many valuable tips for boss, secretary, and 
office staff Price subject to change without notice 
Only $240 . makes 5 photo-exact copies 


in one minute for 2¥2¢ each 





—---- MAIL COUPON TODAY ———————-———-—— 
= Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y 


Please send free copy of “New Time-Saver, 56 
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* Life Insurance 
x Weekly Indemnity 
x Medical Care 





Here’s a comprehensive employee 
benefit plan that can help make your 
company known throughout the com 
munity as “a good place to work.” 


New York Life’s Employee Protec- 
tion Plan can boost morale and effi- 
ciency in your organization! It offers 
a flexible combination of benefits for 
yourself, your employees and depend- 
ents. And if you and your employees 
are only partially insured, this plan is 
the ideal way to round out existing 
protection. Cost is low, and the plan 
is simple to install as well as administer 


For complete details and a copy of our 
new booklet, “Key to Good Employee 
Relations,” contact your New York Life 
agent or office. Or, write: New York Life 
Insurance Company, Dept. NB-9, 5! 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Mylic Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is ao Good Man to Know 
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TAX LIMIT continued 


had passed resolutions calling for a 
constitutional convention. 

The American Bar Association 
and some business groups, desiring 


the tax limitation amendment but 
worried about the Pandora’s box 


that a _ constitutional convention 
might turn out to be, are concentrat 
ing their campaign on urging Con 
gress to submit a limitation amend 
ment on its own motion 

Congress already has before it 
several such proposals. One by Rep 
resentative Noah Mason, Illinois 
Republican, is almost identical with 
the petitions being pushed in the 
states. More steam, however, is be 
hind a resolution sponsored by Rep 
resentative Chauncey W. Reed of 
Illinois, ranking Republican on the 
House Judiciary Committee, and 
Republican Senator Everett Dirksen 
of Illinois, a member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. The Judiciary 
committees consider all constitu 
tional amendments. 


Like the state resolutions, the 
Reed-Dirksen proposal would re- 
peal the Sixteenth Amendment and 
limit federal income taxes to 25 per 
cent. It has two major differences 
from the state proposals, however 
First, where the state resolutions 
would limit estate and gift taxes to 
25 per cent, the Reed-Dirksen reso 
lution would prohibit federal estate 
and gift taxation altogether. Second, 
where the state resolutions would 
permit an unlimited increase in the 
25 per cent income tax ceiling by a 
three-fourths vote of Congress in 
wartime, the congressional proposal 
would permit the ceiling to be raised 
by such a vote for one-year periods 
either in peace or war, but would 
provide that in no case could the top 
rate exceed the bottom rate by more 
than 15 percentage points. Thus, if 
the lowest bracket rate were to re 
main at the present 20 per cent, the 
top bracket couldn’t be more than 35 
per cent. If the top bracket rate were 
to be put at 65 per cent, the lowest 
would have to shoot up to 50 per 
cent 

The main arguments of the back 
ers of the tax limitations are two- 
fold: 

First, present tax rates take away 
the incentive to work, save and in- 
vest. As a result, there’s a growing 
shortage of new capital for business 
expansion and for new businesses. 
Lower tax rates, they declare, would 
mean billions saved for new invest 
ments, more jobs and a healthier, 
expanding economy 

Second, the tax limitations would 


help curb a trend toward strong cen 
tralized government, a trend that 
would inevitably lead to socialism 
unless checked. They claim that if 
Uncle Sam had less money to spend, 
he’d have to give up many of the 
activities he’s now carrying on, and 
operate others more efficiently. The 
states would take over these func 
tions, but would also have larger rev 
enue sources to finance them 

“Does the federal government 
have to come out and build us this 
thing and that thing and the other 
thing?” Mr. Packard demanded at a 
recent Senate hearing. “We can take 
care of our own things if the federal 
government does not take all our 
money in taxes. So put it back. Let’s 
get back to the republic as it was 
intended—-with the federal govern 
ment doing only those things which 
the states cannot do for themselves.” 

Predictions that the amendment 
would lead to crippling losses of fed- 
eral revenue are false, the backers 
say. Naturally, they admit, revenue 
loss at the beginning would be con 
siderable. But, they declare, the 
lower tax rates would stimulate new 
investment, new businesses, new 
products, and new jobs. All this 
would in the long run make up a 
good part of the initial federal rev 
enue loss. The stimulating effects of 
the 1954 tax cuts are cited as proof 
of the validity of this argument. 

To charges that a ceiling on cor- 
porate tax rates would help larger 
firms at the expense of small ones, 
the amendment’s sponsors answer 
that the real party at interest in 
corporate taxation is not the cor 
poration but the stockholder. The 
average stockholder in big firms has 
smaller holdings than the average 
stockholder in small ones, they as- 
sert, and so the present set-up taxes 
the small stockholder at a higher 
rate than the large stockholder. 


One of the main roadblocks in 
the way of the amendment is un- 
doubtedly the strong opposition of 
President Eisenhower and his Ad- 
ministration 

“IT do not believe,” the President 
said in the course of the 1952 cam- 
paign, ‘that the wise approach to 
the problem of reduced taxation is 
through an amendment to the fed- 
eral Constitution. An arbitrary ceil- 
ing on the power to tax without a 
like ceiling on the power to spend 
could likely result in larger and larg- 
er deficits and a grave financial 
unsettlement. The rigidity of a con- 
stitutional amendment would be a 
source of danger in possible future 
national emergencies.” 

More recently, Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey told Congress the 
Reed-Dirksen proposal could cut 
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working capital... 
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... for months or years 
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TAX LIMIT continued 


federal revenues as much as $13, 
000,000,000 or more a year. 

‘While some flexibility would be 
provided since Congress is permit 
ted to exceed the general limitation 
this procedure would at best keep fi 
nances in a precarious position,” he 
declared. ““The relaxing of the limi 
tations would require annual legis 
lation, and a failure to achieve a 
three-fourths majority in either 
house could precipitate a very large 
deficit. In present circumstances, the 
restrictive constitutional amend 
ment proposed here would require a 
reconstruction of the federal tax sys 
tem. A sudden shift to other forms 
of taxation would have to be made 
on a scale that would be neither 
feasible nor, probably, acceptable to 
most people. A financial breakdown 
could easily result.”’ 

Most labor organizations are vit 
riolic in their opposition to the 
amendment. A pre-merger AFL res 
olution called it “this proposed mil 





lionaire tax swindle,” and several 
labor union officials have charged 
that the plan is the opening wedge 
for a national sales tax. Other obje« 
tions include 


1. Many economists do not believe 
that lower taxes would boost work 
and saving incentives, but rather 
feel that high taxes cause people to 
work harder and assume greater fi 
nancial risks so as to keep up their 
net income after taxes 


2. State and local governments 
would be hurt, rather than helped 
The federal government would have 
to use tax sources now used primari 
ly by states and cities. Moreover, 
states would have trouble raising 
their revenues enough to offset the 
loss of federal grants that could re 
sult from a tax limitation 

3. Finally, say the opponents, the 
way to lighten the tax load is to con 
centrate on unnecessary government 
spending and inefficient manage 
ment. This, they declare, would 
make possible tax cuts for all, and 
not merely shift the tax burden 
from rich to poor.—-CHARLEs B. Ser 
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@ The new FULTON NATIONAL BANK BUILDING was designed to furnish the 
people of Atlanta, Georgia with the most up-to-date, efficient and spacious 
banking facilities possible. In addition to the bank itself this completely 
air-conditioned 25 story building provides office space for many leading 
local and national concerns. 

Naturally, management of this ultra-modern building is anxious to com- 
bine complete tenant satisfaction with top operating efficiency and sound 
economy. Carefully conducted tests showed that this meant cotton towels 
in all washrooms. The soft, at-home touch of cotton voes a long way toward 
maintaining the excellent tenant-management relationship which exists. 
And from a business viewpoint the lowered maintenance costs, reduced fire 
hazard and cleaner, tidier washrooms add up to real efficiency, 


Take your cue from wise management — give the towel job to cotton in 
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plains how cotton towel service will help you. The address: Fairfax, Dept. 
N , 65 Worth St., New York 18, N. ¥ 
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continued from page 43 


know-how contracts have already 
gone into action. The Henschel & 
Sohn GMBH (Limited) locomo 
tive works, in Kassel, has signed 
with United Aircraft first to sell 
Sikorsky helicopters and later manu 
facture the same product in a patent 
leasing contract 

Another know-how contract of 
considerable size has been under 
taken by Trans World Airlines with 
the newly reactivated German air 
line Deutsche Lufthansa. TWA sent 
11 pilots last May to train German 
pilots in the operation of Lockheed 
Constellation aircraft. The TWA 
men are still on the job. Two more 
TWA pilots were added in Septem 
ber and October as Lufthansa pre 
pared to take delivery of more of 
the large planes 

Lufthansa, one of the world’s old 
est airlines, was shut down by Allied 
occupation authorities after World 
War II. The line was revived by a 
government grant of $30,000,000 
soon after the West German Repub 
lic became a sovereign nation in the 
spring of 1955. The government of 
the new nation of 50,000,000 people 
was eager to have its own airline, 
symbol of progressiveness and inde- 
pendence in the modern world 


To get pilots, Lufthansa drew on 
the German reservoir of World War 
II fliers, many of whom had thou- 
sands of hours of multiengine time, 
although few had any flying experi 
ence since the ending of hostilities 

Lufthansa bought a fleet of light 
planes, Swedish Saab Safirs, to pro 
vide refresher courses, and, with 
German thoroughness, they provid- 
ed an eight-month ground school. 

The German pilots are still flying 
as co-pilots on the trans-Atlantic 
route, with TWA pilots as plane 
captains. The transition to German 
plane captains will be 
gradually 

Lufthansa has othe 
technical representatives superin 
tending plane maintenance in the 
airline base at Hamburg. The Amet 
icans are from Lockheed, Convair, 
and two engine manufacturers, Cur 
tiss-Wright and Pratt & Whitney 

Lufthansa expects to get six more 
Constellations in 1956 to expand its 
services to the United States, and 
open lines to Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, and the Near East as 
far as Teheran. Beyond this year, it 
is anybody's guess what type of air- 
craft they may be buying. They are 
reported to be favorably disposed 
to the Lockheed turboprop Electra 
but may yet shift to the British 


managed 


American 
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working minutes per hour! 
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to waste valuable time walking 
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ing time. Telephone lines are 
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kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 
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business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 
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GERMANY continued 


turboprop transport, 
Viscount. 

In many other industries, Ameri- 
can experience and capital have 
played a big part. Scores of Ameri- 
can firms had capital in Germany 
before World War II. They jumped 
in during the occupation and helped 
to pick up the pieces of the bombed- 
out plants 

National Registrier Kassen GM- 
BH, a subsidiary 80 per cent owned 
by National Cash Register Co., suf- 
fered heavy war damage. In addition 
the Russians looted 1,800 factory 
machines before Berlin was officially 
divided. National Cash Register re- 
built. The factory now has more 
than 1,000 employes and is steadily 
increasing as new machinery is 
brought in. 

Two of the largest Berlin firms 
are partly owned by International 
Standard, an affiliate of Internation- 
al 'Telephone and Telegraph. They 
are Lorenz AG, makers of teletype 
and radio transmitting and receiving 
equipment, with a capital of more 
than $4,000,000, 98.7 per cent owned 
by International Standard; and Mix 
and Genest AG, manufacturers of 
telephones, a $2,000,000 subsidiary 
of which the Americans own 94 per 
cent. 


the Vickers 


Two other big electrical firms in 
Bertin are owned in lesser degree by 
an American company, Internation- 
al General Electric. They are the 
$4,000,000 A. E. G. (Allgemeine 
Elektricitaets Gesellschaft) , a maker 
of electric powerplants and turbines, 
18 per cent owned by International 
GE; and Ozram GMBH, a $2,500,- 
000 electric-light bulb company of 
which International GE holds 21.45 
per cent. 

Smaller Berlin companies with 
American holdings are Flohr-Otis, 
half owned by the Otis Elevator 
Company; Loewe Opta AG, 100 per 
cent owned subsidiary of Loewe Ra- 
dio of Yonkers, N. Y.; and the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company of 
Germany. All three companies are 
expanding, Otis shipping dies all 
over the world, Gillette making an 
extra line of razors under the brand 
name Rotbart. 

The city government of West Ber- 
lin, sensitive to the feeling of inse- 
curity which besets businessmen in 
the island city, has taken big steps 
to encourage industry to stay there. 
It has arranged a 20 per cent cut 
in corporate income tax, and it 
has guaranteed air freight ship- 
ment at the same rates as surface 
for any company whose products 
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have been harassed or confiscated by 
the communists in ground ship 
ments. Such measures have brought 
$50,000,000 or more of American 
capital into the city since World 
War Il 

In the rest of West Germany the 
federal government has encouraged 
industry with special financial ben- 
efits. Income tax law, for instance, 
has allowed businessmen to list com- 
pany expansion costs as business ex- 
penses. Dr. Erhard has also engi- 
low-interest loans to basic 
industries, like shipbuilding and 
housing 


neered 


Now that the German economy is 
booming, these efforts to prime the 
pump are ending, though income tax 
laws are still easy The German 
firms have responded vigorously. 


In motors, the Volkswagen Werke, 
near Braunschweig, is showing the 
world how to grow. The VW boss is 
Heinz Nordhoff, 54, who learned his 
mass-production technique as an ex- 
ecutive with the German General 
Motors subsidiary, Opel. The Volks- 
wagen Werke is now Europe’s big- 
gest single exporter of cars, with an 
output of 1,300 cars a day, soon to be 
boosted to 1,500—and it is still far 
behind in orders 

The VW works supplies 40 per 
cent of the cars bought in Germany, 
and ships 58 per cent of its output 
to the rest of the world. Before 1953, 
the little Volkswagen was almost un- 
known in the states. In 1954, some 
9,000 of the rear-engine cars were 
sold to Americans, and 1955’s sales 
ire estimated at 35,000 

Herr Nordhoff has opened branch 
factories in Belgium and in Brazil in 
in attempt to boost the supply of 
Volkswagens. Last fall he bought a 
plant in New Brunswick, N. J., for 
$4,000,000 to meet the American 
market 

The car represents a happy wed 
ding of German inventiveness and 
workmanship with American style 
und mass-production methods. The 
Wolfsburg plant has three parallel 
issembly lines moving simultane- 
ill making the same two-door 
Mass production is in some 
respects carried further than in the 
U.S.; for instance, bodies are dipped 
in paint vats rather than sprayed. 

But in car-hungry Europe the 
German subsidiaries of Ford and 
Genera! Motors are giving the Volks- 
wagen a close run. Together, they 
supply 40 per cent of the German car 
market, equaling Volkswagen’s do- 
mestic sales record, and they are al- 
most up to VW in exports. When 
plant expansion is finished next year, 
Ford and Opel together should sur- 
pass Volkswagen’s production. 
Despite continuing expansion, 
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GOING PLACES 
all through industry... 


TROPICAL RUBBER-BASE PAINTS 


Throughout the plant, Tropical’s tough rubber coatings 
give superior paint protection. They resist acids, alkalies, 
fumes, moisture, mold, mildew and wear. For WALLS: seal 
“hot spots”, stop moisture travel, prime, seal, finish-paint 
same day. For FLOORS: paint new-laid concrete, get a dry, 
gloss finish in 4 hours. For MASONRY: protect interior and 
exterior from moisture penetration, no streaking, burning; 
self-cleaning. For MACHINERY: high-gloss enamel for 
extra protection where moisture, fumes, cleaners, acids 
attack metals. 

For your toughest jobs, call the Tropical man—he’s a 
specialist! 


FREE! your business letterhead request 
brings complete information on these better 
rubber-base paints. Write today! 


TROPICAL PAINT COMPANY +1134-1298W. 70th, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 



































May we help you in 
selecting a plant location? 


In our Omaha headquarters we have accumulated a 
vast amount of factual! information covering the eleven 
western states served by Union Pacific. 


This information is kept up to date through day-by- 
day contacts with our traffic representatives located in 
cities and towns throughout that area. 


So, if you are planning to build a plant for ware- 
housing, distribution, assembly, or what not, in the 
growing West, it is quite possible that we can help you 
in selecting a location that will meet your requirements. 


For confidential information, ask your nearest U.P. 
representative to call on you, or contact 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT - UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Reem 385, Omere 2, Nebraske 


NION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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both Ford and Opel have long wait- 
ing lists for their cars. Both factories 
are working two shifts. 

Opel’s big plant at Russelsheim, 
near Frankfurt, is GM’s biggest sub- 
sidiary overseas (99 per cent GM 
owned), and has about 20 per cent 
more production than the British 
(GJM (Vauxhall) factory. The Rus- 
selsheim plant has about 27,000 em 
ployes, and a replacement value of 
about $250,000,000. It is about three 
times the size of the Ford Werke in 
Cologne, in both employes and cap- 
ital value. Ford is 75 per cent Amer- 
ican owned. 

Both car makers put out autos 
suited to European and Asiatic mar- 
kets where high taxes on gasoline 
and on horsepower, and low incomes 
make smaller cars popular. The Ger- 
man Ford, called Taunus, and the 
Opel Olympia, Rekord and Kapitan 
are all shorter, lighter and about one 
third to one half as powerful as their 
American cousins, Ford and Chevro- 
let. The smaller of the two Taunus 
models, the Taunus 12, (with 40 
horsepower ), sells for about $1,350 
in Germany, and the cheapest Opel, 
the Olympia, is priced at about 
$1,250. Even the biggest Opel, the 
Kapitan ($2,200 in Germany), is 
seven inches shorter than the Chev 
rolet, and has only 75 horsepower 
(80 by the American system ) 


Before World War II, Opel made 
a car still smaller and cheaper than 
the Olympia, the Kadett. When the 
Russians took over East Germany, 
they also appropriated the Opel 
branch plant in Brandenburg, and 
with it the dies of the Kadett. Re 
named the Moskvich by the Reds, 
and with two doors added, the Ka- 
dett is now reputed to be the biggest 
selling car behind the Iron Curtain. 

Despite the loss of the Kadett, 
Opel has beaten all prewar produc- 
tion records. In 1938, its peak year 
before World War II, Opel made 
143,000 cars; in 1955, an estimated 
170,000. 

For production skills, Opel gets 
plenty of help from GM in the U. S. 
Executives and engineers make fre- 
quent trips in both directions, and 
Harlow Curtice, GM_ president, 
came to Russelsheim in 1955 to 
superintend the implementation of 
the $65,000,000 expansion program. 
The Opel managing director, Ed- 
ward Zdunek, is an American from 
Montana. His assistant, Gaston De 
Wolfe, is from Plandome, Long Is- 
land. Both give great credit to Ger- 
man workers for Opel’s accomplish- 
ments. One trouble with German 
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workers, if it is a trouble, says Mr 
De Wolfe, is that they want to work 
all the time and make more money 

Opel has a program for training 
promising young German engineers 
in the GM plants in Detroit and 
Flint 

Opel and Taunus both have mod 
ern plants, including much new 
American-made machinery 30th 
have considerable automation, prin 
cipally in new American machines 
that do practically all the boring and 
planing of engine blocks. One auto 
matic boring machine at Opel per 
forms more than 200 operations 

The bulk of new investment in 
both factories, however, is going into 
huge German-made presses which 
stamp out body sections 

Opel and Ford both have separate 
production lines for trucks, Ford 
turning out about 80 trucks a day, 
about twice as many as Opel. Ford 
has just brought out two new diesel 
truck engines 

Like Opel, Ford has a constant 
interchange of personnel between 
Germany and the States, and many 
engineers and executives of the Ger 
man firm have been trained in the 
U. S. The assistant chief of plan 
ning, Klaus von Dohnanyi, studied 
at Yale, Columbia, and Stanford 
The plant layout supervisor, Cris 
Erven, made a special study of earth 
moving equipment in the U.S 

The tire industry, however, ha 
seen the most recent sizable influx of 
American technique, Firestone was 
the first. It signed in 1950 with 
the Phoenix AG, in Hamburg. In 
exchange for patent rights, Phoenix 
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Automation in German industry 
broaching machine in the GM-Opel factory 


gave Firestone ownership of one 
quarter of the company stock, then 
worth about $1,000,000. Since then, 
the value of the company has appre 
ciated with booming business and 
concomitant increases of capital. If 
Firestone should sell out now, it 
would realize a profit of 175 per cent 
The Firestone-Phoenix profits con 
tinue to climb, with gross receipts 
for 1955 estimated at $50,000,000 
About half of this represents sales 
of tires. There is also a sizable busi 
ness in rubber shoes, belting, and 
hard plastics. Firestone-Phoenix is 
building factory additions valued at 
$5,000,000. The value of the com 
pany now in terms of fixed plant and 
inventory is about $60,000,000, ax 
cording to the managing director 
Otto A. Friedrich 
Mr. Friedrich, incidentally, is an 
other German industrialist who had 
American training. He started in the 
rubber business in Germany, went to 
the U. S. in 1927 and worked for 
B. F. Goodrich in Akron, Ohio 
Goodrich sent him back to Germany 
to manage its enterprises there. He 
joined Phoenix as managing director 
in 1939, and after the war, started 
negotiations with American compa 
nies for a partnership. He says: 
“We wanted to have a close com 
bine with the American competition 
to get into the tremendous motor de 
velopment in America, and to share 
in the research. We wanted to put 
our tires to a test to know where we 
stood internationally. We wanted to 
fit into the foreign sales field.” 
Firestone first asked for payment 
on a patent-leasing, or royalty, basis, 
but Herr Friedrich convinced them 
of the advantages of a combine 
They have gained considerably more 
than they would have on royalties 


is illustrated by this cylinder 
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he Firestone Company became 
one of the first American firms to 
take advantage of the U. S. govern- 
ment’s overseas capital investment 
plan. This International Coopera- 
tion Administration plan provides 
guarantees of capital returns and in- 
surance against expropriation by a 
foreign power. The fee is three 
fourths of one per cent of the returns. 

Besides making tires, footwear, 
belting, Bakelite and hard foam rub- 
ber (used for insulation) , Firestone- 
Phoenix is currently getting into the 
manufacture of factory pipe made of 
polyethylene. The Ziegler (low 
pressure) method of fabrication in- 
vented last year by a German has 
brought the price of this pipe down 
o it can compete with steel pipe 


Incidentally, there is a_ pro 
nounced trend toward big combines 
umong the leading German firms. 
Three big chemical amalgamations 
descended from the old I. G. Farben 
chemical trust are flourishing and 
expanding: Farbenfabriken Bayer 
ispirin), Farbwerke Hoechst, and 
Badische Aniline und Soda Fab 
riken 

In German banking, a similar 
imalgamation and expansion phe- 
nomenon is occurring. The Allied 
occupation authorities split the old 
German banking trusts into 33 
banks in 1946, but the number has 
hrunk to nine chains now, and is 
expected to devolve into only three 
by the end of this year 

The big steel companies of the 
Ruhr, including Krupp, of course, 
have been revivified and are expand- 
ing, combining with related firms 
like the polyethylene group men 
tioned above 

So far the only American firm to 
venture subsidiary operations in the 
German steel industry is Armco, 
which has a small 100 per cent 
American-owned plant in Cologne. 

Other major tire and rubber com- 
panies of the U. S. have made ar 
rangements with German. firms 
However, they have all signed on a 
traight royalty basis. Goodyear has 
1 deal with Continental Gummi 
werke AG, of Hanover, Germany’s 
largest tire and rubber company. 
Continental makes tires bearing the 
Coodyear trademark 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
igned a patent-leasing contract with 
i smaller German firm, Veith Gum- 
miwerke. They make tires with the 
label Veith-Goodrich. The General 
Tire and Rubber Company has a 
patent-leasing deal with the Metz- 
eler Gummiwerke AG, of Munich 

Other new deals involving the Ger- 
man motor industry have centered 
iround aircraft production 
At present, two German auto 
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LOOK ! kelvinators 
New Hot n Cold has a 
Reftigerated Compartment ! 















































































IMAGINE! A Hot 'n Cold with a refrig- 
erated compartment! Piping hot water 
for instant coffee to control the coffee- 
break. Sparkling cold water for refresh- 
ing drinks. And now a Hot 'n Cold 
that keeps bottles cold and makes ice 
cubes, too! A complete beverage center 
in one gleaming cabinet! 






























































Hot ’n Cold Coffee-Break 


Allowing the coffee-break is good busi- 
ness. It steps up worker productivity, 
improves morale, makes working more 
pleasurable, But controlling it is just as 
vital. Coffee-break time is cut to a frac- 
tion with a Kelvinator Hot ‘n Cold. 
Coffee is ready instantly —as near to the work area as you want. No mess, 
no unsightly hot plates or other apparatus . . . no going out, no sending out, 
It’s the fast, clean, inexpensive way of providing this wonderful convenience 
What's more, individual service packages of delicious coffee, chocolate 
Pream and soups—as well as the matching cup and beverage dispensers, 
can now be ordered direct from Kelvinator at slight additional charge 


hkeelunator ty. 


HOT ‘N COLD WATER COOLERS 


made in pressure and bottie models 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Depariment 24, Columbus 13, Ohio 




























































































































Please send me “The Real Answer To The Coffee-Break.” 


name a tithe 
company —_ — 


address _ 





city rone state 
OISTRIBUTEO IN CANADA BY KELVINATOR OF CANADA. LTO 
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SMART 


Smart, modern styling enhances the 
Burroughs Ten Key adding-subtracting 


machine. Light, compact .. . 


of four softly radiant colors: Sea 
Mist Green, Capri Cora!, Alpine 


Blue, Amber Gray. 


fet 


SMART 


Smarter performance — that’s 


where this Ten Key truly excels! 
Split-second fast . . . feather-touch 


keyboard . . . whisper-quiet. 
Instant minus balances. 


SMART! 


Smartest value anywhere! 
Built to last . . . engineered 
for error-free performance, 
the Burroughs Ten Key pays 
for itself in prolonged 
service, added work loads 
absorbed, man-hours saved. 


Burroughs Ten Key 
Adding Machine 


Our local dealer or branch is listed in the Yellow Pages. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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GERMANY continued 


firms, Daimler-Benz of Stuttgart, 
and BMW (Bayerische Motoren 
Werke) of Munich, have tentatively 
agreed to make American-type jet 
engines. Daimler-Benz, manufactur- 
er of the famed Mercedes racing car, 
is negotiating to make United Air 
craft J-57 jet engines; BMW will 
make General Electric J-73’s. But 
red tape must first be clipped. 

According to Air Force security 
rules, blueprints of military aircraft 
and engines must not be given to a 
foreign power. Special exceptions to 
this have been made in the cases of 
Britain and Canada, which manu 
facture our F-86 Sabres on patent 
leasing arrangements, but quick 
clearance of jet engine blueprints is 
not possible for Germany 

The snarl is serious because, while 
the U. S. negotiations are held up, 
British industrialists are promoting 
the Rolls-Royce and Bristol Orpheus 
jets, the Canadians trying to sell the 
Orenda, the French promoting the 
Hisso. The result may be that the 
German motor firms may have stand 
ardized on non-American jets as the 
era of jet transports dawns 


Potential manufacturers of older 
type, propeller-driven aircraft in 
Germany are negotiating with Brit 
ish and American firms to get capital 
and patent rights. Bell Aircraft is 
reported to be seeking a factory tie 
for the manufacture of helicopters in 
Hamburg. There is the Henschel & 
Son helicopter deal with Sikorsky, 
and two World War II manufac- 
turers of German military aircraft, 
Dornier and Focke-Wulf, have plans 
to make small training and liaison 
planes. Dornier, during the time the 
occupation authorities banned man 
ufacture of aircraft in Germany, had 
designed and started to manufacture 
its liaison type, the 27, in Spain. 

Focke-Wulf, maker of one of Ger- 
many’s most famous fighter planes 
during World War II, lost all but one 
of its factories to the Russian zone 
There remains one 300-man factory 
in the western zone, near Bremen 
Both Junkers and Heinkel lost their 
plants to the Russian occupation, 
and would have to start afresh with 
new factories in the western area. 
Probably the airframe companies 
will all need foreign capital, and 
patents, and help from the German 
government, to get into any sizable 
production of aircraft 

Other smaller enterprises, not so 
dependent on huge amounts of cap 
ital, and not hindered by any occu- 
pation ban, have flourished all over 
Germany with American help. One 
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example is the Gerresheimer Glas- 
hutten Werke, of Cologne, the 
largest bottle factory in Europe 
Gerresheimer manufactures up to 
1,500,000 bottles a day for European 
and world markets—-using huge 
American-made Owens and Hartford 
machines to make the product. The 
firm sends engineers and executives 
to the U.S. to study American meth- | 
ods, the assistant technical manager, | 
Heinrich Kullmar, having just vis- 
ited the Owens-Illinois bottle factory 
in Fairmont, W. Va 

Gerresheimer also signed a patent 
leasing contract with Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., of Toledo, and is 
now making 100 tons of Fiberglas a 
year. They expect to increase their 
output by 15 per cent in 1956, sup- 
plying a growing German market 
which now includes a Fiberglas car, 
the tiny Brutsch runabout 



















































































































Che Gerresheimer people share 
their Fiberglass patents with Ger 
many’s largest producer of plate 
glass, V« reinigte Glaswerke AG. The 
two firms supply all of Germany’s 
textile glass, glass silk and glass 
wool— the biggest Fiberglas item in 
the German market 

Che Gerresheimer sales and fi 
nance manager, Walter Schréder, 
ays that in glass manufacture, as in 
other industrial arts, Germany and 
the U. S. learn from each other. “We 
learn from the Americans in glass bad * 
melting ind in’ mass-production Operation Moving Van eee 
methods.. The Americans learn from 
us in building furnaces 

In Stuttgart, the Kodak-Nagel 
works, worth $10,000,000, makes Ret 
ina cameras, about half of them for 
ale on the American market. under technique since 1949 by moving over 20,000 pounds of color tele- 
the Kodak brand name. Kodak 
bought the firm in 1927. The Nazis , vig é 
uanil 10 for thn Geaiidiartane of tai closed circuit television programs. Mayflower has been handling 


























































































> No, the doctors are not operating on a moving van. But an Aero 




















Mayflower moving van has been helping the doctors learn operating 




















vision equipment throughout the United States and Canada for 


























detonators during World War II this delicate equipment for the pharmaceutical house of Smith, 

According to the sales manager 
Rolf Wendt, production is always : 
old out. and there is a seven-month Mayflower moves similar fragile shipments safely every day, Your 
waiting period on orders. Mr. Wendt 
ays the firm is expanding, but there 

a shortage of men and women 











Kline and French of Philadelphia. 


























precious household goods, or the goods of your personnel will get 








the same expert handling, the same gentle care. For the safe, easy 
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killed in the camera trade. Another way to move long distance, call your local Mayflower agent. 
problem is to get factory machinery 

pe ee ee ae AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLIS 
though, Kodak-Nagel has rebuilt its 
bomb-damaged plant with startling 
speed. The factory was 60 per cent arenes Sevelee Se Saar eee Sees Stearn ares cream 





out the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under 
Moving in the classified section of your telephone directory 





destroyed at the end of World War 
Il, and in 1946 only enough ma 
chines to occupy 200 workers were 
n commission. At the end of 1955, 
however, the buildings and machines 
had largely been restored, and 1,800 
killed workers were employed. In 
1956, there will be 2,000 workers and 


















































Retina cameras are expected to be 
48 per cent of the German output 

Another German precision pro 
duct is the Braun electric shaver. America's Finest Long-Distance Moving Service 
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ELECTRONICS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





WESTERN ELECTRIC 


SPARK INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ERNATIONAL RESISTANCE 





f » oe 
ATL. CARBON DIV.,UNION CARBIDE & 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


ARBON 


The continuing growth of the 
electronics and electrical prod- 
ucts industry in North Carolina 
includes multiple locations for 
some of America’s best known 
names—General Electric has 
four, Western Electric three, 
National Carbon three, Inter- 
national Resistance two. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Great Lakes Carbon have large 
plants and other leading com- 
panies have one or more in 
this State. 


There are excellent reasons why 
this and kindred industries— 
particularly many phases of 
metalworking — are selecting 
North Carolina. 


Information about desirable sites te available 


DEPARTMENT OF 


FP 
CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 


Raleigh 16, North Carolina 


Governor Luther H, Hodges 
Chairman of the Board 


Native born, intelligent labor 
inabundant numbersisa proven 
asset here; workers are pro- 
ducing precision equipment 
and other complex products 
after surprisingly short train- 
ing periods. 


Plenty of POWER at reason- 
able rates . . . a stabilized TAX 
structure and a balanced bud- 
get... good TRANSPORTA- 
TION service and overnight 
accessibility to major markets 
... friendly communities and a 
sound, business-like State gov- 
ernment — these are some of the 
reasons why forward-looking 
companies are locating and ex- 
panding in North Carolina. 


Worn Carotwma 


Year "Round Mid South 





- 
CARBON 
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marketed under the Ronson brand 
name in the U. S. Ronson, famed 
for cigaret lighters, grew interested 
three years ago in the shaver manu- 
factured by Max Braun Co., of 
Frankfurt. The American firm signed 
an agreement to import $2,000,000 
worth. Later Ronson arranged to 
make the gadget in its stateside 
factory under a patent-leasing ar- 
rangement. Certain key parts, in- 
volving specialized skill, are still 
made in the Braun factory in Frank- 
furt, but this German technique may 
eventually be passed over to the 
American workers. 

The Max Braun firm, stimulated 
by its American contacts, became in- 
terested in the American design of 
radios, and decided to offer some- 
thing more like American style in 
radio sets. Before going into produc- 
tion, it investigated the market 
with Teutonic thoroughness, and 
concluded that 35 to 40 per cent of 
the Germans who bought new furni- 
ture were buying a modern style, or 
streamlined variety, according to 
Wolf Feiler, Braun’s export manager. 
The idea, says Mr. Feiler, was to 


| offer “American style with German 
| workmanship.” Now the firm offers 


portable and cabinet radios, and 21 
and 27-inch TV sets, which look like 
the American type. 

The market for German television 
sets is promising. The industry is an 
infant now, but Frankfurt, Munich, 
Cologne, Hamburg, and Hanover al- 
ready have T’'V stations. 

The average German factory 
worker earns $90 to $110 a month 
for a 48-hour week. Strikes are few 
because prices are low. The labor 
market is tight, and the creation of 
a German army this year may ag- 
gravate the situation. But Econom 
ics Minister Erhard and the con- 
servative-minded Finance Minister, 
Fritz Schaffer, are determined to 
hold prices down and thus avoid 
labor unrest. Dr. Erhard uses a nov- 
el method of informing housewives 
about the dangers of buying high- 
priced goods. He takes paid adver- 
tisements in newspapers, urging Ger- 
man women to boycott price gougers. 

Dr. Erhard says, on the subject of 
inflation: “I have conducted a cam- 
paign to make the people say no 
when high prices are demanded 
and to warn the trade unions not to 
be aggressive with their demands. 
The entrepreneurs must also pass on 
their savings (in production) in the 
forrn of lower prices. We are also 
contemplating lowering of. tariffs.” 

So far, Dr. Erhard has waged a 
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only $15. 
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Most Unusual Rent in Town 


Now You Can Apply the Rental Payments 
to the Purchase Price — at Your Option! 


Here’s your opportunity to let the new 
Gray Audograph V prove that it’s 
America’s finest dictating machine — 
before you purchase the equipment. 


You can rent this combination 
recorder-transcriber for 1 to 4 years — 
with an option to buy at any time you 
wish — for only $15.45 a month. That 
includes complete dictation accessories 
and guaranteed maintenance 


When you choose to exercise the op- 


GRAY 


Audograph, PhonAudograph and 
Telephone Dictation Systems 


Equipment 


Since 1891 


, 





tion, basic rental payments are credited 
in full toward the purchase price, That 
makes the new Gray Audograph V as 
easy to Own as it is to operate. 


The lightweight, fu]l-control micro- 
phone puts all dictating operations 
under your thumb .. . start-stop . 
corrections .. . end-of-letter .. . play- 
back. Gray also offers you the added 
advantage of re-usable Discs — in 20, 30 
and 60 minute sizes. 


Even if you write only 3 letters a day, 
this compact, smartly-styled machine 
saves morein correspondence costs than 
the monthly payments. 


And remember, whatever your spe- 
cial requirements may be, Gray's con- 
venient rental plan (with purchase 
option) also applies to large and small 
telephone-dictation installations. Get 


all the facts — without obligation, 


—_.__ CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! _.____ 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me illustrated booklet on the new Gray Audograph V — with 


details on your new Rent-Purchase Plans. 


Name—___ 


ee. 





Address 


| Firm 


City 
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The Olivetti Printing Calculator unsnarls tangled business fig- 
ures efficiently and economically. It automatically multiplies 
and divides, without mental counting of any kind (including 
counting for positioning); it is also a speedy 10-key adding 
machine, with automatic credit balance; in effect, two machines 
in one, Printed tape provides permanent record for fast check- 
ing, filing or attaching to work papers. Sold and serviced by 
branch offices and 450 dealers, in all states. For information, 
write to Olivetti Corporation of America, Department HC, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 
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successful campaign to cut quota re- 
strictions on the import of some 
4,000 items from the U. S. Iron ore, 
scrap, cotton, tobacco and petro- 
leum are some of the items on the 
new free list. Quota restrictions still 
obtain on finished machinery where 
it competes with German industry, 
and on agricultural products. He 
admits that German imports restric- 
tions on agricultural products are 
high, and says “it would be good to 
be liberalized—-but it is a political 
question.”” With equal frankness, he 
says he finds the American tariffs 
excessive and wishes these could be 
liberalized. 


Another field in which Dr. Erhard 
would like to see American interest 
is atomic energy plants. In this field, 
too, he wants capitalists to have a 
free hand to invest their money and 
take their own risks. Probably, 
though, other German leaders, less 
dedicated to free capitalism, will ar- 
range some sort of national atomic 
authority which will make sure that 
the atom’s power is not put to mili- 
tary uses. Possibly American atomic 
authorities, who will probably sup- 
ply the uranium for the reactors, will 
also want to see some German gov- 
ernment control. 

However, German power compa- 
nies are laying plans to build their 
first atomic reactors. Their interest 
is logical, because Germany has 
worked its most accessible coal de- 
posits and now has to get the fuel 
from more difficult beds. The coun- 
try is trying to step up domestic oil 
supply, but German wells can pro- 
duce only five eighths of the de- 
mand. Hydroelectric power is ex- 
pensive. Since power needs double 
every ten years in Germany, as in 
the U. S., the Germans are eager to 
pitch their inventive genius and pro- 
ductive energy into the atomic field. 

Two big German power compa- 
nies, RWE (Reinisch-Westfalische- 
Elekrizitatswerke), and Bayer 
Leverkusen (a fraction of the prewar 
I. G. Farben combine) have plans 
for power reactors costing $50,000,- 
000 each and capable of generating 

100,000 to 200,000 kilowatts apiece. 
Two smaller research reactors are 
scheduled to be built in Karlsruhe, 
under the auspices of the University 
of Freiburg, and in Munich. These 
will probably have subsidies from 
the German state and federal gov- 
ernments, and the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission may supply a 
few pounds of atomic fuel for them. 

All of these plans are much in the 
future, and even the semiprivate en- 
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RWE may not be in 
American capital for 
several months, because of the legal 
tangles still to be unravelled. 

But in nebulous fields, the 
rush of American capital into Ger- 
man firms is continuing 

Argus Camera Co., of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has just bought a German 
factory and is going into production; 
s,eckman Industries, a precision in- 
truments firm with home base in 
Fullerton, Calif., has an expanding 
branch factory near Munich; Coca- 
Cola and Pepsi-Cola have both prof- 
itable concession arrangements with 
Maxwell House has 
started marketing its coffee product 
in Hamburg with such success that 
the firm is now considering opening 
i factory; a subsidiary of the Armco 
Steel Co., of Middletown, Ohio, is 
expanding both profits and person- 
nel in a factory making sheet steel 
at Cologne; and individual Amer 


terprises like 
teresting to 


less 


(,erman firms; 


ican investors have acquired $50, 
000,000 worth of miscellaneous 


German stocks, almost all of which 
re paying nice dividends subject to 
a pleasantly low income tax 


The foreign capital picture is en- 
couraging. There are possible war 
hazards, as anywhere in Europe, but 
in the words of Harold Swenson, 
National City Bank of New York’s 
chief representative in Germany, 

For security, 'd put my money in 
next to the U. S. A 
Americans look all over Europe to 
locate a plant or engage 
operation 


Cermany 


in business 
and they end up in Ger 
many, with the Netherlands sec 
ond.”” Mr. Swenson points out that 
even if the German cabinet should 
change, the key economic ministers, 
Erhard and Schaffer, will probably 
keep their 

Wel 


posts 

financial attaché at 
the U. S. Embassy, agrees that Ger- 
industry fertile field for 
American capital. He says: “The 
tax structure still favors the people 
with big income reserves, people in 
brackets Ger- 
man industry is very competitive in 
world 


Brown, 


man Is a 


the upper income 


markets. The German com- 
panies have been very successful. 
They’ve been operating at rather 


high profit margins.” 

Otto Friedrich, the American- 
trained boss of Firestone-Phoenix 
tire and rubber works in Hamburg, 
sums up the German-American busi- 
affinity best of all 
The Germans are 


ness 
pretty open- 
They are going into the 
of trade). We have the same 
feeling as the Americans, and the 
Americans are meet- 
halfway—-more so 
than other nationalities.” 
RICHARD 


minded 
world 


Germans and 


ing each other 
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ry PROPERTY INSURANC 


there's one right way 
to buy auto insurance 


There's a right and a wrong way 


to buy automobile insurance—or any 


other kind of property insurance. 


It's better, safer, and cheaper to 
know in advance... before you h 
had an accident... that you have 


good insurance, solid protection. 


One sure way to get the most for 
your money, is to see your Home 


Insurance agent or broker. He is 


your expert. 
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Casualty 





A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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Home Office: 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
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59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Your key to complete 
photocopying 


Satisfaction ! 





Photocopying equipment and the copies 
it produces are as different as the variety 
of subjects it copies. Only one line carries 
the time-honored name of “PHOTOSTAT” 
. . » the registered trademark of PHOTO- 
STAT CORPORATION. 


Together with the splendid MICRO- 
TRONICS Microfilm Equipment which we 
manufacture, the large family of PHOTO- 
STAT Photographic Copying Equipment 
and Paper now available is designed to open 
the door, for every user, large and small 
alike, to the best there is in photocopying, 
on both paper and film .. . the accepted 
modern method for making and preserving 
economical, error-proof copies of anything 
printed, written or drawn. 


What's more . . . expert advice as to 
what is best for your needs is yours for the 
asking from our representatives located 
throughout the United States and in Canada. 


Write us... without 
any obligation. 
Your inquiries will 
have our prompt 
and interested 
attention, 





PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION. 
297 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK | 


PHOTOSTAT is the trademark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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check on wages 


Labor Department’s Wage and Hour Division checked 


MORE payrolls will be inspected 
for possible wage and hour vio- 
lations—-and the investigations will 
be more frequent and more thorough 

after the federal minimum wage 
rises from 75 cents to $1 an hour 
March 1. 

Last year government inspectors 
checked 39,330 payrolls. In 19,395 
of them they reported violations 
amounting to $12,151,077 in back 
wages due 128,754 employes. 

Seeking compliance with the high 
er minimum wage which passed Con 
gress last session, new Wage-Hour 
Administrator Newell Brown is: 


> Adding more than 300 investiga- 
tors to his staff. 


» Undertaking an educational cam- 
paign to explain the law in plain 
language, especially to small busi- 
nessmen., 

After the higher minimum has 
been in effect for a while, its impact 
on low-wage industries employing 
the 2,100,000 workers earning less 
than $1 an hour will be studied 
Raising wages to the $1 minimum is 
expected to increase payrolls about 
$500,000,000 a year. In some indus- 
tries raises necessary to preserve the 
wage differentials of workers already 
earning at least $1 may cost even 
more. 

Most of the stepped-up payroll 
investigations will be made in busi- 
nesses most affected by the higher 
minimum—those which have been 
paying a large number of employes 
less than $1. 

Employers who violate the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are liable for 
double the wages due and, for re- 
peated, willful violations, may be 
fined $10,000 and imprisoned for six 
months. Since the law was passed in 
1938, the Wage and Hour Division 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
has made 652,800 payroll inspec- 
tions. More than 249,400 businesses 
agreed, or were ordered, to make 
restitution totaling $156,406,000. 

New bulletins, written in popular 
style for easy understanding, have 
been prepared to explain the major 


39,330 payrolis last year. Here are plans for ’56 


provisions of the wage-hour law to 
the average businessman. They may 
be obtained free by contacting one 
of the Wage and Hour Division’s 
offices in 46 states or the national 
office in the Department of Labor 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
The new bulletins explain: 
> The entire law in digest. 


> Exemptions applicable to farm 
workers, retail and service employes, 
food processors, transportation em- 
ployes, and others. 


> Exemptions for 4,000,000 execu- 
tive, professional and administrative 
employes in all industries. 


> The coverage of the law, which 
applies to employes engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods 
for commerce. 


> How to compute hours worked 
and overtime pay. 


> How to keep records. 
© Child labor restrictions. 


Also available is a new digest and 
a question-and-answer bulletin ex- 
plaining the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, under which the Sec- 
retary of Labor determines mini- 
mum wages by industries for work 
on government contracts of more 
than $10,000. These minimums are 
at least $1, with 15 of them higher. 

Minimums of $1 set for cotton 
and silk textile workers three years 
ago and $1.40 to $2.34 set for soft 
coal miners a few months ago are 
being challenged in the courts. 

Other industry minimums recent- 
ly established on government work: 
$1.18 an hour in photographic and 
blueprinting equipment; $1.111% in 
pulp and paper, and $1.08 for en- 
velope makers. A minimum of $1.10 
has been set tentatively for the office 
machine industry. 

Proposals to raise the new $1 
wage-hour minimum still higher 
to $1.25—and to extend coverage to 
about a third of the 20,000,000 em- 
ployes not now covered will be con- 
sidered in this session of Congress, 
but no action is expected. END 
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“Competition gives us better values 


—we got a good buy on our TV set!” 


Inquiring Reporter 
think of the p 
that would give 


What do you folks 
oposals in Congress 
regulate d forms of 
iore freedom to price 

ompetition with 
and with unregulated 
too? 


transportatior 
their service 
each other 


icks and barge 


Husband: Well, we've 


r'V set at a ve 


ust bought a new 
good price — with 
town competing to 
t value. Competition 
more for our money. 


every tore in 
ve us the be 


ways gives u 


Wife: Isn’t there competitive pricing in 
transportation, too? 


Inquiring Reporter: Not always. Present 

government regulations frequently 
require regulated carriers, such as 
all railroads trucks, to 
make freight rates higher than 
would otherwise be necessary 


and some 
just 
to protect competing forms of trans- 
portation. 


Husband: | that. Didn’t a 
Cabinet Committee appointed by the 
President recommend a change? 


read about 


inquiring Reporter: Yes. The Committee 
says that if each form of transpur- 
tation were given the right to make 


rates related to its own costs and 
needs, everybody would benefit — in- 


cluding consumers like yourselves. 


Wife: I should think so. After all, freight 
charges are part of the cost of every- 
thing we buy. 


Husband: Like our new TV set, for ex- 
ample. Yes indeed, you can say we 
favor competitive freight rates! 


For full information on this vital 
subject, write for booklet, “Why Not 
Let Competition Work?” 


Association of American Railroads 


920 Tranaportation Building 


Washington 6,D.C 
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Build on a 
tight budget 
with no regrets 








Butler die-formed steel makes a tailored 
finith. Note neat eaves and roof ridge, 
mitered joints where walls meet roof. 


Choose BUTLER 


factory-finished 
steel buildings... 


You see more and more metal used on 
new business buildings nowadays. Cost 
explains part of it—better performance 
a good deal more. Butler adds an extra 
that makes metal buildings even more 
attractive price-wise—mass production 
This gives you the benefit of a highly 
specialized engineering staff—plus pre- 
cision-formed members that assemble 
into a permanent, strong, weather-tight 
structure, Butler buildings are so eco 
nomical that they are widely used for 
warehouses—yet so well made you'll 
find them used everywhere for factories, 
offices, stores. Don’t sacrifice quality 
when building money is tight — use Butler 
steel buildings. Get all the facts... mail 
coupon today. 


souls 


Maenvutecturers of 
ou ag weed ® Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment ¢ Special Products 


Factories at 
Kansas City, Mo. © Galesburg, ill, © Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Ala, © Houston, Texas 


Ao COM ee 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


7456 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo 
956 Sixth Ave., $.6., Minneapolis 14, Minn 
1056 Avenue W, Ensley, Birminghom, Alo 
Dept. 56, Richmond, Calif. 


| 

| 

| 

! 

I 

Please mail more information on Butler stee! = | 
buildings. | 
Nome | 
Address ; 
City State | 
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EXECUTIVE 


continued from page 32 


Among men the ranking was lack 
of recognition, then lack of informa- 
tion, then salary relationships. The 
women’s ratings after salary rela- 
tionships were lack of recognition, 
then lack of office information. 

Interestingly enough, the draw- 
back of working under pressure was 
reflected among the younger women 
far sooner than among older ones 
a reversal of what might -have been 
expected. Among over-40 women, 
the most frequently mentioned irri 
tations are lack of recognition, salary 
relationships, lack of information, 
supervisory friction, inadequate 
equipment, poor ventilation, un- 
comfortable temperature, drab sur- 
roundings, fellow employes, job in- 
security 

But, for all women, the tabulation 
showed working under pressure as 


the fourth most frequently noted 
complaint, followed in order by su- 
pervisory favoritisrn, poor ventila- 
tion, inadequate or faulty equip- 
ment, uncomfortable temperature, 
job insecurity, drab surroundings, 
fellow employes, supervisor listens 
to grapevine, must lie for boss, boss 
late for appointments, vacation pol- 
icy, and, finally, smoking rules. 
For all men, work under pressure 
also lodged in fourth place. Then 
followed job security, supervisory 
favoritism, poor ventilation, inade- 
quate or faulty equipment, uncom- 
fortable temperature, drab surround- 
ings, supervisor listens to grapevine, 
fellow employes, must lie for boss, 
vacation policy, boss always late for 
appointments and smoking rules. 
Largely, employes regard them 
selves well. To the question, “Would 
you hire yourself?” no fewer than 
5,961 “yes” answers were checked, 
compared with but 417 in the “no” 
column. Another 105 did not answer. 
STANLEY H. BrRAMS 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE—The article “What Employes Want in 
an Executive” may be obtained in reprint form for 10 cents a copy 
or $10 per 100 including postage. Order from Business Manager, Na- 
tion’s Business, 1615 H Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





numbered questions are “‘no.’ 


desired characteristics. 


important. 
tation in o boss. 
qualities. 


7. Yes. 
expressed no choice. 


preferred by employes. 


ANSWERS TO EXECUTIVE QUESTIONS 


Odd-numbered questions on page 32 are best answered “yes”; even- 


1. Yes. Male employes found lack of information the second most general 
complaint they had; women listed it third. 


2. No. A display of energy was the last of 16 desirable characteristics of 
an executive; only four of 6,656 respondents listed it among the first five 


3. Yes. Lack of recognition ranked high among office complaints—second 
among the men’s complaints and third among the women. 

4. No. Only 35 men and 72 women listed education as a desirable char- 
acteristic of an execytive; only a display of energy was listed as less 
5. Yes. Both men and women listed injustice as the greatest source of irri- 
6. No. Both men and women listed swearing as one of the least irritating 
Male supervisors are preferred—4,311 to 87. But 2,013 others 
8. No. It's not so bad. Men listed 12 qualities as more irritating than tem- 


per. Women listed it about the same way. 


9. Yes. There was definite indication in all replies that nearby age was 


10. No. Only eight men and 71 women listed a sense of humor among the 
first five characteristics they preferred. 


11. Yes. Men listed a first name basis as their preference; women listed it 
second only to the choice of supervisors use of first names in talking to 
subordinates. 
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Industry’s “Sea of Opportunity” 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


a a em 








DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NB-333, State House 
ladianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Sir: 


Please send me copies of your new 28-page brochure entitled 
WHY DEBT-FREE INDIANA IS ATTRACTING MORE 
INDUSTRY THAN ANY OTHER STATE PER CAPITA, 


debt-free 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


----—---------- 5 


cily TATE 


Nae an as aren ew asewenaranenes 


\ 
<> 
\Le NEW YORK ? 

TTSBURGH ‘ 


"cena... 






The American Ruhr! 


. developing the world's greatest concentra- 
tion of electric power... home of the nation's 
largest atomic energy plant. (Power often is 
Ya of 1% of indiana manufacturers’ total pro- 
duction costs.) 

Ohio River carries more low-cost freight than 
the Panama Canal. Inland waterway freight 
has tripled since 1946—and already-low costs 
are destined to come down as much as an- 
other 50%! 

































nO STATE DEBT! Our State Constitution forbids it! In fact 23 RAUROADS, 300 MOTOR FREIGHT LINES, 9 airlines, 200 
I ina has mullions of dollars in surplus! airports, more mules of paved highway per driver and per square 
NO “NUISANCE” OR “PENALTY” TAX. cen Richie ee ink, mile than any other state—and all paid for! 
tail $a corporate or man ufacturer’s hax ! NO tax on receipts from GOOD LABOR. Responsible versatile, 97% native, 30% fewer 
ales in interstate or f n commerce / Only ! 1 of 1% On gross government worker per Capita than nationally, Vnviable strike and 
receipts from sales for processing, re-sale, etc., not in interstate lockout records, First in U.S. with labor-management charter 
or foreign commerce; 1% on other receipts derived in Indiana 
ept from sale to ultimate consumer vot 1%). And Indiana's AND IT's GOOD TO LIVE IM INDIANA? Superb schools, 29 state 
vment tax is fa ver than average! and local colleges, universities. Fine housing, moderate rent 
. Low-cost state and local government. Good climate, Good 
RAW MATERIALS. cost coal. Limestone. Natural gas hunting, fishing, conservation. Over 1000 lakes, streams 
Clay Center of ah World.” Petroleum. “White Clay,” rich in famous state parks, forests, beaches, Resorts, Winter sports 
uminum. Gypsum. Rock asphalt. Dolomite. Fluorspar. Water, Fine public swimming pools, parks, playgrounds, golf courses 
and, gravel, wood, corn, soybeans, etc. And fru ndly, RrAcions pr ople! 





INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE « NB-333, State House « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA + Puone MELROSE 55-3571 











LABOR'S 
POLITICAL 
MACHINE 
GOES 

TO WORK 


Two special Nation’s Business 





reports tell how. A third report 
shows how labor opposition 


has been met successfully 
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ORGANIZED labor is ready to 
pour more than $3,000,000 and 
thousands of politically trained men 
and women into the coming primary 
and election campaigns in an all-out 
drive to: 


PReturn a labor-friendly adminis 
tration to the White House. 


Elect a prolabor majority to the 
next Congress 

These are first steps toward the 
greater objective, which is to 


PGet adoption of economic, busi 
ness, tax, labor and other policies 
which will promote organized la- 
bor’s aims. 

The presidential and congression 
al elections will provide the first big 
test of labor’s claim that the merger 
of the American Federation of La 
bor and Congress of Industrial Or 
ganizations into a 15,000,000-mem- 
ber colossus will increase political 
power. Before that, labor’s political 
activity will be evident: 


P At the local and state levels, seek- 
ing election of friendly officials and 
legislatures and fighting against 
growing state restrictions on union 
political spending, right-to-work 
laws, and curbs on strikes, picketing, 
and other union activities. 


In Congress, lobbying for union- 
desired action on social security 
benefits, public housing, taxes, Taft 
Hartley, and other important issues. 


PIn the couris, fighting prosecution 
of unions for alleged unlawful polit 
ical expenditures and seeking favor 
able court decisions on controversial 
Taft-Hartley and other rulings 


>In the executive branch of the gov 
ernment, working for favorable ap 
plication of laws, for favorable 
policies and programs, and for ap 
pointment of friendly officials in 
labor and other agencies 


PIn the nation’s plants, stores and 
offices, soliciting political contribu- 
tions from millions of union mem 
bers and confronting some employers 
with more aggressive union activity 
as a byproduct of labor’s increased 
political strength 

Nation's .Business editors dis- 
cussed labor’s political plans with 
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the men who are making them 
Here’s how they shape up for ’56: 


Presidential race 


The Democratic candidate will 
likely be endorsed again, whoever 
he may be. This will be according 
to precedent. The CIO, established 
in 1935, backed previous Democratic 
candidates Roosevelt, Truman and 
Stevenson. The AFL in 1952 also 
backed Stevenson. This was the first 
time the AFL had supported a can- 
didate since 1924. Then it supported 
the Progressive Party ticket of La- 
Follette and Wheeler. Before the 
1924 election, however, it backed 
Democrats Bryan, Wilson and Cox 
in the only other presidential en- 
dorsements in the AFL’s 74 years. 

AFL-CIO does not plan to back 
any particular candidates before the 
party nominations, but will try to 
get support for some of its views in 
the party platforms. This will be a 
departure from the past for former 
CIO leaders. They tried to get 
Henry Wallace renominated for vice 
president at the 1944 convention, 
but accepted Mr. Truman. This was 
the convention of the much-publi- 
cized “Clear it with Sidney” inci- 
dent. It was reported, and denied, 
that the choice of Mr. Truman was 
cleared with the late Sidney Hill- 
man, then chairman of the year-old 
CIO Political Action Committee, on 
orders of President Roosevelt. 

Incidentally, the AFL-CIO wants 
the Electoral College abolished and 
the president elected by direct popu- 
lar vote. The recent convention 
passed a resolution urging this 
change in election procedure 


Congressional races 


Although supporting Democrats 
for Congress, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, labor will not be sat- 
isfied with simply helping Demo- 
crats retain control of Congress, now 
held by a narrow 49-47 majority in 
the Senate and a 230-203 edge in the 
House with two seats usually held 
by Democrats temporarily vacant. 
It wants a prolabor majority, which 
it now does not have because of the 
combined opposition of those Re- 
publicans and Democrats who vote 
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$3,000,000 will back 
unions’ all-out drive 


conservatively on labor issues. Most 


of these Democrats are from the 
southern states 
The first tests will come this 


spring in the Democratic primaries 
in the South, which amount to elec- 
tions in most cases. Labor will figure 
in primaries outside the South, too, 
but those will be less vital to labor. 

In the fall elections, the labor pol- 
iticians will give only passing notice 
to campaigns in those states and 
congressional districts which go con- 
sistently Democratic or Republican 
by large margins—for example, in 
the South on the Democratic side 
and in the Dakotas, Vermont and 
New Hampshire on the Republican 

Instead, labor will try to show its 
muscle in those states and districts 
where the races might be close and 
there is a need to save a friend or a 
chance to oust a foe. Those which 
changed parties at the last election 
or in which the winner polled 55 per 
cent or less of the vote are considered 
to be close and are called marginal 

This year 18 Senate and 95 
House races promise to be in that 


category. In two thirds of them 
the congressional seats at stake 
are held by Republicans. Before 


the last elections the marginal dis 
tricts were split about 50-50 be 
tween the two parties. Labor politi- 
cal experts say that labor’s effective 
ness in recent campaigns is one 
reason fewer Democratic seats are 
involved in close contests. 

Most attention will be focused 
on the 33 Senate races in which 
the Republicans must hold what 
they’ve got and pick up one more 
seat to control the Senate—-if the 
Republicans take the White House 
again. They must gain two seats 
if they lose the White House. 

Actually, AFL-CIO political strat- 
egists have tentatively narrowed 
down to ten the hot Senate races in 
which they will make a real fight 

They will go all-out to save three 
Democratic senators they fear can 
be beaten—-Lehman of New York, 
Morse of Oregon, who was a Re- 
publican when last elected, and 
Magnuson of Washington. 

They will also concentrate on 


trying to capture seats of seven Re- 
publicans they believe can be de- 
Bush of 


feated—Bender of Ohio, 





Connecticut, Butler of Maryland, 
Dirksen of Illinois, Duff of Penn 
sylvania, Kuchel of California and 
Milliken of Colorado. 

Labor will bear down especially 
hard in both Senate and House 
races which involve members of the 
labor, rules or other committees in 
whose work labor is most interested 


Endorsements 


Some candidates will be endorsed 
and get direct financial assistance 
from the unions’ separate political 
funds; some will be endorsed and 
get no financial aid because they 
don’t need it or perhaps because 
labor feels that they don’t have a 
chance and the money would be 
wasted; some will simply be sup- 


ported, without formal endorse- 
ments; many cut-and-dried races 
will be ignored, especially where 


the expected winner is not on la- 
bor’s side 

The AFL Executive Council, for 
instance, said this about "54: “We 
were successful in electing 18 of 
the 30 candidates whom we had 
supported for the U. S. Senate, and 
154 of the 282 who were endorsed 
by state and local leagues for the 
House. In addition, 28 members of 
the House who were not endorsed 
formally but who received our sup 
port were elected.” 


Endorsements of Senate and 
House candidates will be recom 
mended by state and local AFL 


CIO groups and submitted to the 
Committee on Political Education 
in Washington for approval and pos 
sible financial aid 

COPE will examine a candidate's 
over-all voting record and will not 
oppose him, for instance, if he 
voted against labor on some remote 
issues like foreign aid and tax pol 
icies but went down the line on 
issues of more direct labor interest 
such as revision of the Taft-Hartley 
law in labor’s favor. Nor will it 
support him if he voted right on 
the issues less important to labor 
but voted wrong on, say, Taft-Hart 
ley and minimum wage 

As to candidates who have not 
served in Congress, James L. Me 
Devitt, co-director of COPE, says 
COPE will examine their record in 
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LABORS 
POLITICAL 


MACHINE 


CONTINUED 





other public offices, their 
ground, and their sponsors 

Indorsement of candidates by 
AFL-CIO has been questioned by 
some critics. President Eisenhower 
told the first AFL-CIO convention 

“You have a great opportunity of 
making your meetings the world’s 
most effective exhibit of democratic 
processes. In those meetings the 
rights of minorities holding different 
views must be scrupulously protect 
ed and their views accurately re 
flected.” 


bac k 


Issues 


Voting records of senators and 
House members are kept on labo: 
social security, and on foreign and 
economic policy issues. 

AFL, Labor’s League for Politi 
cal Education, for instance, has pub 
lished in a single document the 
voting records from 1947, when the 
AFL voted to set up its political arm 
through 1954. It contains “right” 
and “wrong” votes by senators and 
congressmen on 30 issues on which 
the AFL took a stand. They cove: 
various votes on Taft-Hartley, mini 
mum wage, social security, aid to 
education, school and hospital con- 
struction, public housing, taxes, 
rent, wage and price controls, nat- 
ural gas, use of atomic power pat 
ents, Point.Pour and military aid. 

COPE plans to get up-to-date vot 
ing records into the homes of all of 
the 15,000,000 AFL-CIO members. 


In the states 


Labor's political activity in state 
legislatures, will primarily be con 
cerned with right-to-work laws, 
laws restricting union spending in 
state elections, increases in jobless 
pay, workmen’s compensation and 
other benefit programs administered 
by states. In the state elections, 
labor will attempt to elect legisla 
tors who will support labor's legis 
lative program, 


Political spending 


Money spent by labor organiza. 
tions on political activity has been 
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increasing. It can be expected to in- 
crease further as labor expands and 
intensifies its political programs 
It’s impossible to arrive at exact 
figures, because labor spends money 
for political purposes in different 
ways, only part of which has to be 
reported to the government. From re 


ports to the federal government 
alone, more than $2,000,000 was 
spent in 1952 and again in 1954 


The $2,057,000 reported spent two 
years ago, without a presidential 
race at stake, was only $13,000 less 
than the $2,070,000 reported spent 
in °52 campaigning 

It seems reasonable to expect that 
more than $3,000,000 will be spent 


this year for all union political 
spending, reported and unreported 
Labor’s political money comes 


from two sources: 
1. From voluntary contributions 
funds raised mostly from $1 con 


tributions by union members for out- 
right political action. These funds 
go to COPE, which returns 50 cents 
to the states for their own use. 

This money is used chiefly for di- 
rect cash contributions to endorsed 
candidates or cooperating political 
organizations or for other direct po- 
litical assistance to specific candi- 
dates in the way of paying for radio 
or TV time, paid advertising, elec- 
tion literature and the like 

Most contributions to a friendly 
senatorial candidate run between 
$2,000 and $5,000 and usually sev- 
eral organizations each give such 
amounts. Top contributions to a 
House aspirant have been $1,000, 
with most of them $500 or less. 

Labor’s political reports also show 
contributions of at least $70,000 to 
the Democratic National Committee 
and many state and local Demo- 
cratic groups. An examination of the 


LABOR’S POLITICAL SPENDING 


National ClO Political Action Committee 


AFL Labor's League for Political Education 


ClO United Auto Workers-PAC 
ClO United Steelworkers-PAC 
Railway Labor's Political League 


New York State-PAC 


AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers Campaign Committee 
AFL Machinists Non-Partisan Political League 

ClO Amalgamated Clothing Workers-PAC 
Trainmen’s Political Education League 


31 other labor political committees 


1954 TOTAL 


1952 
1950 
1948 


$755,032 
485,081 
272,714 
185,004 
82,940 
78,722 
44,827 
44,011 
17,400 
12,833 
79,049 





$2,057,613 


2,070,000 
1,618,000 
1,291,000 


Note: The figures are those repSrted to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives under the Federal Corrupt Practices Act in connection with 
federal elections held in those years. They include some duplication where 
one political committee gave funds to another committee to spend and both 
committees reported the expenditure. On the other hand, the federal law 
does not require reporting expenditures in primary or local and state elec- 
tions, expenditures for so-called “political education,” and expenditures by 


local and 


state committees which function within a state and are not a 
branch of an interstate organization 


The direct political spending which unions must report to the Clerk of 


the House may not come from union dues treasuries 
through voluntary contributions from members. 


; most of it is raised 


Neither corporations nor unions may make direct political expenditures 
from their treasuries in either federal primaries or elections. Only five 


states prohibit union as well as corporation expenditures in non-federal 


elections 
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Indiana, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Texas and Wisconsin. 


1956 

















list of contributions by major politi- 
cal organizations disclosed only one 
to a Republican organization. "The 
Trainmen’s Political Education 
League reported giving $500 to 
the Republican State Committé of 
Kansas, a state which has failed to 
elect Republicans to Congress only 


once since 1940 
Most of labor’s political money 
goes into the industrial states, A 


state-by-state compilation by James 
M. Brewbaker, general counsel of a 
new research organization, Assdcia- 
tion for Industrial Mobilization, lists 
these states in which more than $50,- 
000 was spent in °54: New York, 
$136,907; Michigan, $116,091; Ohio, 
$97,965; Illinois, $89,828: Califor- 
nia, $74,559; Pennsylvania, $66,070, 
and New Jersey, $55,199 
These kinds of 

behalf of candidates 


expenditures in 
in federal élec 


tions made by organizations which 
function in more than one state 
must be reported to the Clerk of the 
House in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act. The’ re 
ports need not cover expenditures in 
primaries or in local or state e@lec- 
tions. Union funds may not lawful- 
ly be spent these wa 

The labor organizations began 
forming separate political commit 
tees and raising voluntarily contri- 
buted funds with the setting up of 
CIO-PAC in 1943 after the War 
Labor Disputes Act, and subse- 
quently the Taft-Hartley law, tm- 
posed restrictions against union 
political spending to match those 


which existed against corporations 


LABOR strategists are building a 
political organization which 
they hope 


giant 


Will reach from Washington down 
to the grass roots of America to get 
more industrial and office workgrs, 
farmet small businessmen and 
groups to vote—and vote the 
labor wants. 


other 
way 


> Will get more friendly candidates 
on the ballot and elected 


PWill be 


in influ- 


more successful 
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2. From union treasuries. Most of 
this comes from dues and is ear- 
marked for political education. This 
includes activity such as distribu 
ting voting records of congressmen 
and senators, publicizing legislative 
and other political issues, getting 
workers registered, getting the vote 
out on Election Day, training union 
members in political work. These 
expenditures need not be reported 
under federal law and there 
reasonable estimate of 
spent 

Some union members have criti- 
cized the expenditure of union funds 
to support political candidates as a 
violation of their constitutional 
rights, particularly when the work 
ers may not be in sympathy with 
some of the candidates. Some, can 
didates for local public office them 
selves, have complained about part 
of their union dues payments being 
spent to support their opponent. 


Legal tests 


There 
tests 


is no 
the amount 


have been several 
attempting to clarify which 
union expenditures in connection 
with political campaigns are “politi 
cal” and thus barred by federal law 
when made from union treasuries 
Another is now under way in Mich 
igan where a federal grand jury in 
dicted officers of the CIO United 
Automobile Workers for allegedly 
spending union funds unlawfully by 
endorsing candidates for Senate and 
House in radio and TV broadcasts 
financed by union funds. The union 


legal 





2. Trained workers carry 
fight to grass roots 


encing official decisions and legisla- 
tion after the elections are over 

This is part of labor’s increasing 
emphasis on practical politics re- 
sulting from the AFL-CIO merger. 
It culminates a gradual shifting from 
the early days when CIO organized 
the Political Action Committee in a 
hurried effort to save the fourth-term 
election for President Roosevelt 

CIO-PAC in the beginning relied 
heavily on promotion techniques. 
The stress was on publicity, adver- 
tising, radio jingles, songs, slogans 
and similar ways of catching the 
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COPE will replace L.LP.E 


new political posters like this one 


on 


contends that the expenditure was 
legal and an exercise of the right of 
free speech 

In previous court tests, all won 
by the unions, the courts held: 


>The expenditure restriction does 
not cover the cost of printing regu 
lar union newspapers which endorse 
a candidate involved CIO 
Neu S 

Pit does not cover the cost of politi 
cal radio and newspaper advertising 
where the union does not publish a 
newspaper and the radio and advert 
tisements normal channels of 
communication with the union 
members. This involved AFL Paint 
ers Union local in Hartford, Conn 


Case 


Nor does it cover the salary paid 


to a union official, part of whose 
duties involve political activity. 
This situation involved an AFL 


Laborers local in St, Louis 


voter’s attention. Roosevelt was re 
elected in 1944 but the political line 
up in Congress remained about the 
same 

Two years later, Republicans took 
control of Congress 

Control has shifted back and forth 
since then, but today a Republican 
occupies the White House and there 
are more Republicans on Capitol 
Hill than there were when CIO-PAC 
was set up in 1943 and the AFL 
established Labor’s League for Po 
litical Education in 1948 

Labor now has political headquar 
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ters at the seats of government in 
Washington and many state capitals 
The change in political action tech 
niques is toward more practical, old 


line political machine methods 
which labor hopes will be more 
effective. In other words, less 


drumbeating and fanfare and more 
emphasis on building a_ politica! 
machine and training workers to op 
erate it. The program shapes up 
like this: 


The political 
machinery 


There are 41 labor political com 
mittees which, under federal law 
reported spending $2,057,000 for di 
rect political action in the 1954 
congressional elections. The largest 
were CIO-PAC and AFL-LLPE 
which, as a result of the AFL-CIO 
merger, are now one organization 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
Education (COPE). 

Other big ones: United Automo 
bile Workers-PAC; United Steel 
workers-PAC; International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Campaign Com 
mittee; Machinists Non- Partisan 
Political League; Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers-PAC; Railway 
Labor’s Political League; Train 
men’s Political Education League 
One of the early organizations, La 
bor’s Non-Partisan League, now 
functions largely as a legislative arm 
of the United Mine Workers. 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany is chairman of COPE, with 
the former LLPE and PAC dire« 
tors—James L. McDevitt and Jack 
Kroll, respectively——as co-directors 
Mr. Kroll will retire after the °56 
campaign. 

Former CIO affiliates continue to 
participate through the 46 state and 
443 local PAC committees, with the 
individual unions collecting the $! 
contributions. 

These are sent to COPE, which 
keeps 50 cents and returns 50 cents 
to the state and local PAC commit 
tees for their use. 

Former AFL members make their 
$1 donations directly to COPE, as 
they did to LLPE. COPE each 
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DIRECTING labor's new political drive are two exper- 
ienced trade unionists who have led past AFL and CIO 


political campaigns 


James L. McDevitt, co-director of 


the new COPE, checking news ticker with Mrs. Margaret 


A. Thornburgh, 


month funnels half of the collections 
back to the AFL State Federations 
of Labor, which make further distri 
bution to local AFL central bodies 
LLPE used state and local AFL 
agencies as political branches, and 
they are merging as quickly as they 
can with CIO state and local bodies 
There are nine regional field dire« 
tors functioning as coordinators and 
troubleshooters 

COPE keeps complete records by 
districts on eligible voters, registered 
voters compared to union member 
ship, shifts in voting trends, and 
other vital data 

The state and local groups will 
make recommendations for endorse 
ment of candidates, subject to ap 
proval by COPE on the basis of the 
candidate’s record, or his back 
ground if he has no record in publi 
office 

Direct financial assistance to can 
didates will be made locally and 
from the national office, the latter 
sometimes supplementing local con 
tributions 


Political education 


The educational phase of labor's 
political program is paid for out of 
union dues funds and is carried on 
by the educational staffs of AFL 


Women’s 


Division leader, and 


CIO and various large unions as well 
as by COPE and other political 
groups. Expenditures for this need 
not be reported. 

Political education is carried on 
the year round in union newspapers; 
in special legislative conferences; in 
special classes in the many one and 
two-week summer courses conducted 
by unions on college campuses all 
over the country; in the distribution 
of the voting records of members of 
Congress; in the use of films, and in 
many other ways 

This educational activity is de 
signed to motivate workers political 
ly by impressing them with the idea 
that their wages, working condi 
tions, economic status and success in 
dealing with management at the bar- 
gaining table are in many instances 
affected by political decisions of 
Congress, legislatures and adminis- 
trative officials 

Union leaders propagandize, for 
example: 


That supplemental unemployment 
pay plans, like those negotiated in 
the automobile industry, can be nul 
lified by unfavorable state action. 


»T hat state legislatures can prohibit 
all-union shop contracts, thus allow- 
ing some employes to stay out of the 
union while receiving higher wages 
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JACK KROLL, former director 
of CIO-PAC, who with McDevitt, 
former head of AFL-LLPE, hopes 
to build COPE into more effec- 


tive political weapon for labor 


benefits claimed to have 
been obtained for the workers by the 
union 


and other 


> That a governor or a city adminis 
tration can help break a strike 
through use of the National Guard 
or police action against strikers; that 
a judge can issue an injunction re- 
stricting picket-line activities 


> That living cost be raised 
through tax and other legislation. 


> That better housing and better 
schools will be available if sympa- 
thetic officials are elected 


In 1952, PAC had two series of 
IV films available for local sponsor 


ing and COPE wil! have new ones 
this year. One was “Issues of the 
Day the other, “People’s Political 
Poll 


includes 
the voting record of every member 
of Congress since 1947 on issues in 
which labor had an interest. COPE 
will mail copies to the home of each 
of the 15,000,000 AFL-CIO mem 
bers. The issues are not limited to 
Taft-Hartley, minimum wage and 
other direct labor matters, but in 
clude public housing, school con- 


Educational literature 


struction, rent control taxes, foreign 
aid and others 
literature covers registra- 


Other 
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tion requirements, labor’s stake in 
the elections, and other pertinent 
subjects. 


Training political 
workers 


Labor is training political cadres 
to fill both campaign and legislative 
needs. The training is done in spe 
cial training groups, in classes which 
are part of general labor education 
seminars, and in legislative confer- 
ences. For example 

Women union members and wives 
of unionists are being trained for 
political work 

The United Steelworkers conducts 
eight-week legislative for 
members under the direction of leg 
islative representatives in each of 
the union’s 28 districts 

In Texas, AFL-CIO and railroad 
unions are jointly sponsoring three 
day legislative assemblies in 14 cities 
at which unions are urged to send 
delegates “for the purpose of study 
and training.” The first, in Dallas, 
was at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity last fall 

In Arkansas, the CIO last year 
prepared a conference manual 
around five national legislative is 
sues, and trained its Arkansas staff 
representatives as discussion leaders 
to run legislative conferences spon 
sored by AFL and CIO conferences 
in seven cities 

Various unions conduct one and 
two-week summer institutes on col- 
lege campuses all over the country 
Political education and political ac 
tion techniques make up an impor 
tant part of the curriculum. Last 
summer the United Steelworkers 
alone held institutes on 20 campuses 
with an average attendance of about 
100 union members. The CIO Edu 
cation Department sponsored 14 in 
cooperation with CIO unions 

Two basic training tools devel 
oped by CIO-PAC are a new politi 
cal action handbook, ‘“‘How to Win,” 
for training and use by campaign 
workers, and a “CIO-PAC Hand 
book”’ on legislative issues for use 
by discussion leaders and writers 

In an introduction to “How to 
Win,” Mr. Kroll “Our effort 
stands and falls not by what we say 
in our National PAC Committee 
meetings, not by the resolutions we 
adopt at our national convention, 
but what we do in the field 

“No chain is stronger than its 
weakest link. Our over-all effort can 
be no better and no worse than the 
work each of us does in the state, 
county and city, congressional dis 

trict and local union PAC’s.” 

“How to Win” is pocket size and 

profusely illustrated with pictures 


schools 


Says, 
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and drawings. The 12 chapter head- 
ings are: 

“How to Get Started.” 

“How to Plan Your Meeting.” 

“How to Conduct a PAC Dollar 
Drive.” 

“How to Know and Be Active in 
Your Community.” 

“How to Organize a Precinct.” 

“How to Register Voters.” 

“How to Tell Your Story.” 

“How to Pick Your Candidates 
and Work With them.” 

“How to Get the Best 
Woman Elected.” 

“How to Get the Family to Par 
ticipate.” 

“How to Get the Vote Out.” 

“How to Be a Wednesday Morn 
ing Quarterback.”’ 

The legislative handbook is loose 
leaf and supplements are issued after 
each congressional session. Current 
ly it gives the background, talking 
points, and quotations on 22 issues 
and, the instructions say, “will be 
handy in union meetings, PAC meet 
ings, or when discussing politics with 
your friends and neighbors.” 

The index lists the issues alpha 
betically as: atomic give-away, civil 
rights, Eisenhower, foreign policy, 
government pay raises, Hoover Com 
mission, housing, immigration and 
citizenship, minimum wage, natural 
gas, natural resources, Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, public power, 
Rural Electrification Administra 
tion, record of Congress, Salk polio 
vaccine, social security, Taft-Hart 
ley, taxes, TVA, unemployment, and 
unemployment insurance 

The 11 pages on President Eisen 
hower lead off with his White House 
stag dinners and a breakdown show 


Man or 


ing that 294, or more than half of 
the 525 guests, were businessmen 
and only eight were union leaders 
At that, there were more union 
leaders than Democrats (5) or 
church leaders (6). Included also 


are excerpts of various statements 
by the President on many subjects 
and reference to the White House 
squirrels which marred the White 
House putting green 

The United Steelworkers use a 
looseleaf “Legislative Manual” in 
training leaders in legislative activ 
ity. It includes material on legisla 
tive procedures in state legislatures 
and in Congress as well as on the 
legisiative issues. To expose union 
ists to opposing viewpoints it quotes 
some material published by business 
organizations which express views 
contrary to labor's 

Labor's trained political workers 
make frequent calls on their con 
gressmen and senators when they 
are home and, when necessary, also 
make trips to Washington to bolster 
the legislative efforts of labor lobby 
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ists permanently stationed in the " 
capital. The latter include two for w i 
mer Democratic congressmen, An ? 
drew J. Biemiller of Milwaukee on % , 
the AFL-CIO staff, and Thomas H. =_— - 
Burke of Toledo, representing Unit- 

ed Auto Workers, and a former All VOTES CAST IN CONGRESS since 1947 will 
American guard at Notre Dame be checked on labor’s lists of “right” and “wrong” 


Frank N. Hoffmann, chief lobbyist votes in deciding labor’s stand on candidates 
for the Steelworkers. 


Labor is going after the women’s ; ssmeaiiios sintimeaeds jail 
vote in a big way. “How to Win” Z MI UE WD: 
cites evidence that there are 2,000 
000 more potential women voters CLOSE SENATE RACES EXPECTED 
than men, that women cast 52 per 
cent of the votes President Eisen : ; : : ' ; 
hower got in 1952, and that fewer Seats up for election in states in which opposite party won in last 
women are voting automatically as Senate election in the state: 
their husbands do. 








Percent of votes 


ar in state's | 
Training Women STATE INCUMBENT conde dailies 


CIO-PAC last fall initiated a New York Lehman, Democrat 60.4 Republican 
series of “Family Participation Con 
ferences” to train women CIO mem Arizona Hayden, Democrat 51.3 Republican 
bers and wives of members for politi 
cal activity in at least 19 states Other seats up for election in which last Senate winner in the state 

Three-day training sessions under won with 55 per cent or less of total vote cast 
the direction of CIO-PAC Field 
Representative Esther Murray, for Oregon Morse, Democrat' 50.02 Democratic 
mer candidate for Congress in Cali E 
fornia, have been conducted in Ohio, Ohio Bender, Republican 50.1 Republican 
Maryland, Georgia, North Carolina Colorado Millikin, Republican 51.1 Republican 
and Michigan, and are planned in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Colorado, Connecticut Bush, Republican 51.3. Republican 


Utah, Texas, Louisiana and on the 


Pennsylvania Duff, Republicar 51.8 Republican 
West Coast. Women from several y a _— 
states attended some sessions lowa Hickenlooper, Republican 52.3. Republican 

Women attending the conferences : 
are expected to become leaders and Maryland Butler, Republican 52.5 Republican 
mo os es 91) lh amaaame Indiana Capehart, Republican 52.7 Republican 
work, 

The women are taught how to get California Kuchel, Republican 53.9 Republican 
voters registered and to the polls; Illinois Dirksen, Republican 53.5 Republican 
how to organize telephone commit 
tees, neighborhood house parties Missouri Hennings, Democrat 54.0 Democratic 
door-bell ringing campaigns, baby : 
sitting teams and discussion groups Utah Bennett, Republic an 54.2 Republican 
of housewives. Wisconsin Wiley, Republican 54.3 Republican 

They are also taught the do's and 
don’t’s in telephone solicitation, in Kentucky Clements, Democrat 55.0 Democratic 
how to ring a doorbell and talk po : 
litically to a busy housewife, in how Kansas Carlson, Republican 55.0 Republican 
to run a_ neighborhood political Nevada Bible, Democrat 58.1 Democratic? 
gathering, how to introduce a speak 
er and handle a speaker who arrives Senator Morse ran as a Republican when he last won in 1950. 


while another is speaking what Expected to be closer than margin indicates because Senator Bible is not 
: ip 

amounts to a list of Emily Post rules seeking re-election, and a Republican was elected to the state’s only House 

for women political workers seat in 1954. 
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3. How to win 


against organized 


SEVEN RULES for effective political action against 
organized labor opposition are suggested by many 
past experiences across the country. They may serve 
as guides for those who are seeking ways to meet and 
counteract labor’s increasing political activity 

They do not provide all the answer’. Nor will they 
prove effective all the time, in all contests, or in all 
localities. But victories scored in many contests reveal 
that, with good candidates and good issues, labor op- 
position can be met by 


> Appealing to workers directly, rather than through 
union leaders 


> Facing the issues squarely. 

> Capitalizing on voter sentiment and good judgment. 
> Building a good working organization. 

> Getting an early start 


> Reaching and trying to motivate all voters, particu- 
larly those already sympathetic. 


> Raising adequate funds. 
Here is how these strategies work: 


1. Reach workers and other voters directly; don’t 
try to go through top union leadership to get support 
of union members 

Most publicized and effective use of this technique 
was by the late Sen. Robert A. Taft—anathema to 
union bosses because of his sponsorship of the Taft 
Hartley labor law. The Ohio senator swamped the 
united opposition of labor organizations in winning 
re-election in 1950. He pitched his campaign to reach 
the individual workers and union members, shaking 
their hands in plant after plant all over the state, un 
moved by scattered incidents of heckling 

Che same kind of campaign was used successfully 
two years later by Sen. William A. Purtell of Connect 
icut who, as the head of a nonunion industrial firm and 
former president of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ 
Association, had plenty of union political opposition 
Senator Purtell, a Republican, won election to the 
Senate seat to which he had been appointed just two 
months before and which had been held by the Demo 
crats for years 

Answering C1O claims of a “united labor vote,”’ Sen 
ator Purtell repeatedly told meetings of workers that 
there is no such thing 

‘The average laboring man is willing to take orders 
or direction from his union leaders with regard to nor 
mal union activities,”’ according to John M. Hurley of 
Hartford, who managed the campaign of Senator Pur 
tell and other successful Republican candidates in 
Connecticut. “But neither the union leader nor his em 
ployer actually control his vote. More and more, the 
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labor opposition 


working man is using his own good judgment when he 
goes to the polls.” 

Bypassing union leadership to reach individual 
workers will likely be a key campaign stratagem for 
many Republicans this year. 


2. Face the issues squarely; don’t be evasive. 

Senator Taft made no bones about the Taft-Hartley 
law. He defended its principles strongly while recog 
nizing that it wasn’t perfect in detail and inviting its 
improvement. : 

Senator Purtell faced up to union criticism of his 
industrial and manufacturers’ association background 
His main points: He always had good relations with 
the 300 employes in his Hartford metalworking plant 

so good that they did not feel they needed a union; 
it is to the workers’ advantage to have a senator who 
as an employer of labor has an understanding of their 
aspirations, needs and problems 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon, in winning ele 
tion to the Senate from California—-a state with strong 
left-wing elements—-did not equivocate his role as a 
congressman who exposed Alger Hiss’s collaboration 
with communists and supported Taft-Hartley 

In defeating the C1O-sponsored reierendum to boost 
Ohio unemployment compensation benefits to a maxi 
mum of $59 a week for 39 weeks last November, the 
Ohio Information Committee, Inc., organized by busi 
nessmen and business organizations, laid the issue on 
the line: ““Too much pay for no work.” 

OIC stressed logic in seeking popular support for its 
opposition to a proposal which would seem to give 
workers something for nothing at employers’ cost. I 
avoided the labels “socialism’’ and “communism’ 
which have been used so often in the past to attack 
similar issues 

While approval of supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans of the type negotiated in the automobik 
industry was an integral part of the re:ierendum pro 
posal, OIC hammered away at the main issue: An at 
tempt to raise state unemployment compensation high 
er than the Ohio Legislature had just approved and far 
above what any other state provides. The supplemen 
tal unemployment benefit plans did not require voter 
approval; they could be made effective by a ruling of 
state officials or legislative action 

Further, OIC recognized the contest as one between 
the Ohio CIO and the Ohio Legislature which had 
earlier rejected the CIO proposal, and did what it could 
to get that across to the public. It took care to avoid 
any public impression that this was a fight between 
employers and workers. State Representative Horace 
W. Troop, chairman of the House Industry and Labor 
Committee which pigeonholed the CIO proposal when 
it was in the legislature, headed up OIC 
The proposal was rejected by almost 63 per cent of 
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the voters and by a majority of more than 600,000 
votes—margins which neither Senator Taft nor Presi- 
dent Eisenhower achieved when they were last on the 
Ohio ballot in ’50 and '52, respectively. 


3. Try to capitalize on the sentiments and good 
judgment of the voters. 

A survey of worker attitudes toward unemployment 
compensation showed, among other things, that a 
majority of workers believed that, if jobless benefits 
were too high, many workers would rather stay home 
than work, and that high unemployment pay would 
benefit shiftless workers more than those with long 
seniority. 

Ohioans opposed to the CIO unemployment pay pro- 
posal directed their arguments to take advantage of 
these worker sentiments. The point about “too much 
pay for no work” is an example. 

It seems evident that voters resent dictation and 
domination by any group, and that union political ob 
jectives will fail where the voters can be shown that 
they are strictly union aims being forced on the public. 

In the unemployment compensation referendum 
fight in Ohio, opponents apparently won many “No” 
votes by managing to tie the proposal to the CIO. 

In 50, Senator Taft labeled his opponent the candi- 
date of the labor unions. 

Thomas E. Shroyer, who was Senator Taft’s labor 
adviser in the Senate and in his re-election fight, says, 
“Ohio has twice demonstrated that, if the other side 
can be completely identified with labor union leaders, 
it can be beaten.” 


4. Build a good working organization. 

The fight against the CIO referendum for higher un- 
employment compensation was led by the Ohio Infor 
mation Committee, incorporated under Ohio laws. 
Executives of 12 statewide organizations rnade up the 
Board of Trustees, which planned strategy. A smailer 
executive committee handled business details. Local 
committees, organized in 80 of the 88 counties, supple- 
mented statewide activities. A speakers’ bureau ar- 
ranged appearances of trade association and business 
executives, state legislators and others before many 
groups. 

Result: The CIO proposal was approved in only 
seven counties, in six of which there was no OIC local 
group. It was defeated in all but one county where 
there was a local opposition group and in two more 
where there was none, Only one of the nine leading in 
dustrial counties went along with the CIO. 

Besides a candidate’s own committee, it helps to 
have active support from many groups and organiza- 
tions. Scores of committees sprang up to help Senator 
Taft fight organized labor opposition, including Drug 
gists for Taft, Grocers for Taft, Doctors for Taft, Op- 
tometrists for Taft, and even Labor League for Taft, 
composed of heads of unions. 

Interested, active and effective leg-work organiza- 
tions are an absolute essential to the success of a polit- 
ical campaign—-“just as the salesman has to clean up 
the job begun by advertising and sales promotion,” 
says one business executive experienced in competing 
with union leaders for employe loyalty. He adds, ““The 
clean-up work by the local leg-work committees is the 
final determining factor after all possible has been ac- 
complished by the mass communication process.” 


5. Start early to build an organization, get voters 
registered, discuss the issues. 

Officials already in office, through their decisions, 
votes on legislation and public statements, are building 
the record on which they will seek re-election. Com- 
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mittees can be at work, too, on registration, lining up 
good candidates, distributing literature, gathering po- 
tential campaign material, planning strategy. The first 
meeting of business groups to fight the U. C. proposal 
in Ohio was held in May, 1954, a few days after the 
CIO initiated its petition. Under Ohio law, such peti- 
tions go on the ballot for approval by the voters only 
after the legislature rejects them. The legislature re- 
jected the CIO proposal a year later, and the referen- 
dum fight was on. The opponents were ready. 


6. Reach and try to motivate favorably all voters; 
particularly do not neglect those who may already be 
sympathetic. 

Besides utilizing mass communication media such as 
TV, radio and the press, you can reach special groups 
through speakers at meetings, luncheons and other 
gatherings; through special-group committees; through 
mailings to lists of executives, stockholders, super- 
visors, small businessmen, and other groups; through 
insertions of political literature in pay envelopes. 

The Ohio Information Committee contacted retired 
people and workers not covered and therefore not eligi- 
ble for unemployment compensation but who, as con- 
sumers, would have to bear some of the employers’ 
increased costs. Pamphlets were prepared with special 
appeals to factory workers, to farmers, to women, to 
small businessmen, and others. 


, B Raise adequate funds from as many sources as 
possible. The more money you have, the more you can 
do to promote your cause. With more people contribut- 
ing, more will be actively interested in the campaign. 
As one executive puts it: 

“Too many politicians regard unions as the only 
source of money in big enough hunks to be effective in 
an election. The answer is just the opposite. If we will 
alert enough people to collect enough money from in- 
dividuals on a legal basis, there will prove to be not too 
much trouble in getting the required amount, and in 
the process we will have a lot of people interested.” 

The many groups supporting Senator Taft spent 
about $1,000,000 in his re-election fight, but the Sena- 
tor later told a Senate investigating committee that it 
was necessary in self defense because his opponents 
spent three times as much besides invading Ohio with 
outside speakers in the effort to unseat him. 

OIC reported spending $400,900 in the Ohio unem- 
ployment compensation fight while the labor group, 
called the Committee to Protect Living Standards, re- 
ported expenditures of $330,500. 

Raymond S. Livingstone of Cleveland, a leader in 
the local OIC group, does not fear labor’s political ma- 
chine. He believes it will collapse. 

“Labor politics will destroy itself,” Mr. Livingstone, 
vice president of a large firm which Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers has about given up trying to or- 
ganize after several futile attempts, told NaTion’s 
Business. “I think it will boomerang. We don’t need 
any panacea or antidote for it, other than sound politi- 
cal organizations in which groups can get together on 
sound principles and work for sound objectives.” END 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE The three articles | 
under the title, “Labor’s Political Machine 
Goes to Work,” may be obtained in a single re- 
print for 15 cents each or $15 per 100 including 
postage. Order from Business Manager, Na- 
tion’s Business, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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Its usable horsepower that counts! 





Many passenger car type truck engines have to rev up to high 
speeds to pull their loads. They strain at the job — cost big money } . | . 
in wear and repair. INTERNATIONAL all-truck engines deliver high nternationals give you power 


usable horsepower at normal road speeds, for peak performance, 


long life and BIG money savings—the operating and upkeep money without strain at safe, economical rpm 
to save you the BIG money! 


Rated horsepower figures don't tell the whole story 
of truck performance. 
Wise truck buyers want to know more than rated horsepower. 
They want to know what actual usable horsepower they 
are going to get to pull capacity loads at normal, legal speeds — 
without undue engine strain. 
Usable horsepower — that’s the point to keep in 
mind when buying trucks. 
INTERNATIONAL engines deliver high usable horsepower at 
economical, wear-reducing speeds. Because they are built for 
use in trucks, with no compromise with passenger car design. 
You get the usable power you need, plus longest truck life, 
In the world’s most complete truck line, there are — for every driver comfort and convenience. See your 
every hauling job. Pickups. Stakes. Platforms. All-purpose four- hs es ae , eee ‘ 
whock-detee madele. Pickups with. Gestentiliiey hedien ‘Seery INTERNATIONAL Deak r or Branch for trucks ‘ xactly right for 
other truck type, with every all-truck feature. your job—all-truck built to save you the BIG money 


i, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY «+ CHICAGO 
All-Truck Built to 


save you the BIG money! 4 NTE RNAT Io ww A L 
ltatet eae - Contr ea . TRUCKS 





















-.-.-when buying 
decisions are made 


Naturally you can't afford to camp on 


customer doorsteps. But there is a way 
to “be there’ at the right time, 
your calls 

How? With your sales message on one 
of the top-bracket Shaw-Barton Executive 
Group Calendars. Their superior quality, 
individuality and usefulness win priceless 
wall space in the private offices of men 
who buy. They favorably reflect your 
company personality. 

Ask your Shaw-Barton man to 
you how to get effective results with this 
selective advertising medium, or writ« 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Qdvertis “gq 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, ONO 
GALES OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 


betwe en 
even during competitors’ call 


show 


Your business 
depends 


on your records... 


you can 
protect them from 


Here's how 
FREE! Send for this 
booklet. It analyzes 
your record risks 

shows you how to 
protect your records 


Tonawanda, New York 


Please send me free booklet so | may analyze 
my records and the fire hazards that affect them 


COANE cienitenns 
FIRM... 
ABORESEE...n 


|, neon ZONE STATE 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 






Victor Safe & Equipment $ 
?.0. Box 520 
North 








SCHOOLS 


continued from page 29 


How many school age children do 
you have in the state? 

There are 1,450,000 this year. In 
addition, about 400,000 attend pa- 
rochial or private schools. 

How fast is the number growing? 

In 1952 there were about 18,000 
new pupils. The next year the num- 
ber jumped to about 50,000, then up 
to 60,000. Now it’s about 55,000 new 
pupils a year and will be that for the 
next six years 

I want to point out something 
We're a growing state, whereas many 
of the states which proclaim so loud 
ly that they can’t meet school re 
quirements aren’t faced with such an 
increase. Many states are static in 
population. Some have lost slightly 
in recent years 

In spite of costs we are going to 
continue to keep the standards of 
education just as high, now that we 
have more children, as we did when 
there were fewer children. Because 
we have more children we shouldn't 
give them less opportunity. 


Do you have any children not 
attending school? 

Yes. Most of them are handi- 
capped in one form or another. We 
don’t have a lack of attendance due 
to a lack of facilities or the lack of a 
school program. Even for the handi 
capped, we are providing special 
schools in some areas. It’s a relative- 
ly new program 


Are those special schools state 
owned and operated? 

Dr. Nicke.i: They are operated by 
the local districts, with a portion of 
the excess cost paid by the state. We 
have about 6,500 of that type of 
youngster in these special units. It’s 
estimated that there are about that 


many more who don’t have those 
opportunities 
We heve a few children in hos 


pitals who cannot attend school. In 
some instances the school sends a 
teacher into the hospital to spend 
time each day with the youngsters. 


Do you levy a property tax for 
state purposes? 

Gov. Srrarron: No. It’s still on the 
books. The governor, treasurer and 
auditor could meet today and levy 
that tax, but each year we decide not 
to. So, unlike most states, we levy 
no property tax for state purposes 
We reserve that for the local commu- 
nities, cities, schools, counties. Still, 
it's becoming difficult in some areas 
for property taxes alone to support 
those local functions, particularly 
schools and city functions. 
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In the past session of the legisla- 
ture we gave the cities the right to 
levy without referendum a half cent 
city sales tax. It has done wonders. 
Already 639 cities have levied that 
tax. It has been well received, al- 
though at the time it was quite con- 
troversial. 

Here’s the rub: Under our present 
constitution and our present type of 
assessment, there’s great disparity 
and great difference in ability to 
support schools even in communi 
ties that might be relatively equal in 
wealth. We have proposed a consti 
tutional amendment which will cor 
rect this. 

Will you explain the proposed 
change in your constitution? 


It will be on the ballot in Novem- 
ber. It gives us an opportunity to 
classify property for tax purposes, 
gives us more flexibility. The 1870 
Illinois Constitution——based in that 
time chiefly on an agricultural econ- 
omy—makes it almost impossible in 
some areas really to tax fairly. 

Under the present setup there is a 
heavy burden on tangible property 





VERNON L. NICKELL, Illinois 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, says; “There’s no need 
for federal funds to buy school 
buildings. State can handle it.” 


such as real estate. In effect, the 
greatest burden is on about a fourth 
of the actual property owners. 

Even our so-called sales tax in 
Iilinois is not a sales tax. It had to be 
jerrybuilt as an occupational tax for 
the privilege of doing business 
Many sales transactions are exempt. 
If we had a straight sales tax, we’d 
probably take in about 25 per cent 
more than we're getting today on the 
same rate 

Under the old revenue article, two 
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DUPLICATING 


DEPARTMENT 





r 


linking automation to action 


Computers. Calculators. Punched card systems. 
You feed information to modern office machines 
and you get back the facts. But, in themselves, 
facts are static. Little or nothing is accomplished 
until the facts are transmitted to the people who 
can use them—to the people who can do some- 
thing about them 

MODERN duplicating lets you translate facts 
into action, fast—lets you really realize the sav- 


ings possible from your investment in modern 
office equipment. 

Your A. B. Dick Company distributor will be 
glad to show you how MODERN duplicating 
(all four major processes) fits into business sys- 
tems methods. You'll find his name listed under 
Duplicating Machines in the classified section of 
your phone book. Or write A. B. Dick Company, 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


AB DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DOUPLICATING 








Ve-Be-Veyor 





Wrenner you operate a neighborhood 
store or a big industrial plant this new 
portable power belt conveyor will save 
time and work moving cartons, boxes, 
bags and other packaged items. Does 
double duty anywhere—loading and 
unloading trucks, moving merchandise 
in and out of storage or stock room, up 
and down stairs or onto shelves. 
Practical booster unit for gravity lines 
in factory or warehouse. ‘'In-the 
groove” design keeps belt always run- 
ning straight. 


LIGHT BUT POWERFUL—Carries more then 
its own weight. Aluminum-frame, 12 ft. 
unit weighs only 149 Ibs. 


PLUGS INTO LIGHTING OUTLEY—'/s hp, 115 
volt moter runs on lighting circuit. 


INEXPENSIVE —Quantity production keeps 
cost low. 12 ff. unit costs only $395. 


GET THE FACTS—Send for Bulletin 600. 


A. 8. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
The Oliver Corporation 
Dept. F63— York, Penne. 


Send me Bulletin 600 describing the NEW 
Farquhar “in-the-greove' Ve-Be-Veyors. 
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SCHOOLS continued 


things had to be done. First. we 
must tax everything at the same 
rate. Second, the legislature was 
given the power to tax the privilege 
of doing business 

What we are trying to get is a 
simple amendment that would give 
in effect, a broader and fairer tax 
base. In other words, more people 
would pay less, spreading the cost 
of government fairly 


How great is the disparity 
problem? 
Dr. NicKELL: 


stance 


County X, for in 
has a township that has an 
assessed valuation ratio to real valu 
ation of 30 per cent. They have a 
school district that’s bonded to the 
limit. They need buildings. What 
can they do about it? 

County Y has an assessed ratio of 
60 per cent of real value. They need 
buildings, maybe have to do double 
shifts 

Have these two districts been able 
to make the same effort? ‘The answer 
is they haven’t. One county is mak 
ing double the effort. If the 30 per 
cent county were raised to equal the 
other county’s 60 per cent, they’d 
be able to meet their needs. 
STRATTON: Although the as 
sessment may be very low in one 
that area can be just 
wealthy, or more wealthy than the 
adjoining county—or the adjoining 
state--which is operating on a more 
realistic assessment basis 

That’s one of the fallacies in this 
whole question of valuation. A 
change in the constitution will per 
mit us to correct many of these situ 
ations 


Gov 


as 


What is the average level of 
education in Iinois? 


In general the level is at least 
eighth grade 
Dr. Nicke.i: In the past eight 


years the holding power of our high 
schools has increased tremendously 
We have made studies to find out 
how many pupils drop out and why 
In one city 50 per cent of the kids 
who started high school were drop 
ping out before their senior year 
When the authorities found out why, 
they improved the curriculum. Al- 
ready 70 per cent are staying in, and 
it’s going up every year 

The schools have been at fault in 
not studying the needs of their com 
munities 

We made a survey in one town 
by getting in touch with as many 
drop-outs we could find. We 
asked them why they left school. We 
could anticipate some of the answers, 
but the thing that surprised the 
school officials the answer, 
“There wasn’t anything that inter 
ested me.” 


as 


was 


Twelve years ago one of our in 
dustrial cities had no vocational edu 
cation. They hadn't thought it worth 
while. But industry was demanding 
vocational training. A survey was 
made to determine needs. Now the 
schools train people accordingly. 


Findings for one community don’t 
necessarily fit another? 

Gov. STRATTON: That’s right. Each 
community has to make its own sur 
vey. 


How can a community maintain 
strong public interest in school 
problems? 


Dr. Nicke.i: There are many ways 
We have long depended upon the 
the 


P.T.A., which is one of arms 





J a ote 


Illinois trains teachers in four colleges 
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through which this can be done. But 
there are other ways. The school 


head or board member should, from | . ‘ 
time to time, appear before various | a | is 
community groups to keep. people | eee 


nformed about school problems 


Gov. Srratron: I think we should FOR PROSPECTS TO BUY 
idd, too, the part that civic groups 


slay. Genie amd local diaaera From YOUR DEALERS 


ommerce have done magnificent 
work in research, in supporting pro- - . ’ 
grams, and so on. It’s encourag- | One way to increase sales is to have your dealers 


ing. The Illinois State Chamber of names. addresses and telephone numbers in the 
Commerce has been particularly " : y : 
helpful. They have a special com- right place at the right time... . in the 

"Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories. 



















































































mittee which conducts public dis 
cussions on these problems. 


Dr. NickeLL: Another thing they Trade Mark Service is a sure economical way to 
have done is to encourage young : 


people to get into the teaching pro- build business because it directs prospects 
feasion | to your outlets when they’re ready to buy. 
Gov. SrrRatron: Also, they have 
been helpful in getting groups that 
might otherwise be against tax in- 
creases or bond issues to recognize 
what it means to their industry and 
to their employes to put in educa- 
tional improvements. I think they’ve 
been outstanding in that regard 

Dr. NickeLL: The U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, in the latter 1940's, 
made a national survey. They found, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, that 
where the level of education was 
high, the standard of living was high, 
wages were good, everything was 
good. Where the level of education 
was low, living standards were low, 
wages low. It’s money in the pockets 
of business to have good school sys 

























































































































tems 


What is the average number of 
pupils per teacher in Illinois? 














In elementary schools, it’s about 
28, although some classes have as 
many as 50. We count everyone in 
this average—office workers, custo- 
dians, administrators and so on. 

In the high schools, it’s 20. The 
bulge in population hasn’t yet 
reached the high schools When it 


we will be ready 

















































does 


What’s the current operating 
expenditure? 





Gov. STRATTON: Three years ago 
the equalization level was about 
$160 per pupil. That was the mini- 
mum guaranteed by the state equali- 
zation fund for every child. We 
raised that to $173 and this year we 
brought it up to $200 per pupil. 
That doesn’t mean that more isn’t 
pent. That’s just the minimum to 
be spent on every pupil. The range Disploying this emblem in your advertising 
is great. The highest per capita cost | means more sales for your dealers, 
is something more than $1,000 per 
child. The average is about $350. 




















Find Your 
Nearest Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 
































Will you explain the state | For more information, get in touch with the 
equalization program? Trade Mark Service Representative at your local Telephone Business Office. 


The state insists that every child 
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TYPEs AND SIZES OF 


LU 


REFRIGERATING MACHINES 


Most comprehensive line of compressors in 
the Industry. There's one to meet the needs 
of your business exactly. Handle any com- 
mercial or industrial load, at any tempera- 
ture, with any refrigerant Get the full facts 





and figures now: write, wire or phone 
















BURROUGHS DIRECTOR 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 





SEND THIS COUPON! 


BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detrolt 32, Michigan 








Show me what you mean about Direc- 
tor Accounting Machine, and let me 
see it in operation, too. NB-117 








NAME 


ADORESS. 


ciry 


CUT 


BOOST 


bookkeeping speed! 


Speed up your bookkeeping with o 
Burroughs Director Accounting 
Machine . . . and watch the savings 
in time and money! This machine is 
priced so low you can't afford to 
miss what it offers .. . front feed, 
accumulated totals, and other big 
machine features that mean SPEED! 
And it's precision-built to give you 
years of accurate, trouble-free 
service. We'll show you what we 
mean if you just send us the coupon 
at the left! 














SCHOOLS continued 


be given certain opportunities. In 
those areas where, for various rea- 
sons, it is impossible to raise suffi- 
cient funds, the state makes up the 
difference. If a school district, say, 
could raise only $170 per pupil 
through local taxes, the state pro- 
vides $30. There are many districts 
where the state pays only the flat 
grants 

We hope, eventually, that this 
fund can be greatly improved. It’s 
not perfect. There’s still a question 
whether some districts already mak- 
ing a maximum effort should have 
to pay more to help support districts 
that could do more but don’t. 


How much money is involved? 
It’s $201,000,000 for this bien 


nium. In the past three years we've 
just about doubled the fund 


Do you expect the fund to 
increase? 


Oh, yes. Because we are getting 


about 55,000 new students each year 


Looking to the future, what are 
you doing to train teachers? 


We have four colleges devoted to 
the teaching profession and, in ad 
dition, we have the educational 
departments at the two state uni 
versities. Also, in recent years the 
state has started to pay a large 
part of the cost of the Chicago 
Teachers College. Chicago teachers 
are trained there, and even though 
we don’t own the institution we con 
tributed about $3,000,000 this bien 
nium. 

As for the state teachers colleges, 
the budget has been tripled over 
what it was in the 53 biennium. It’s 
more than $9,000,000 now for new 
construction. We expect to be ready 
for expanding enrollments in the fu- 
ture. We’re also increasing consider 
ably the operating budget. That's 
$19,187,000, 

We are getting unusually large 
freshmen classes at the teachers col 
leges. Altogether we have about 11, 
000 now enrolled in the four-year 
teacher training courses. I think it’s 
a healthy sign. Part of that is due 
to facilities and part is due to help 
being given by organizations such as 
the chambers of commerce to make 
the profession more appealing 


Are teachers’ qualifications being 
maintained? 


Dr. NicKELL: We have continued 
to raise requirements. To be per- 
manently certificated in Illinois, a 
teacher must have a bachelor’s de- 
gree. A temporary certificate can be 
issued after two years of college 
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training, provided the teacher passes 


in examination. That certificate is 
good for four years, but additional 
schooling is necessary 

We also have an emergency type 
certifi for extreme cases where 
i legally qualified teacher can’t pos- 
sibly be found. These are issued, 
ifter examination, to persons with 


ate 


one year of college training The 
certificate is good for one year. We 
have only about 100 of these. We 
have about 52,000 fully qualified 


teachers 





Will you explain the _ teacher 
retirement plan? 
The teacher puts in six per cent 


of her pay, which is matched by an 
amount equal to 8.4 per cent put 
in by the state. The maximum salary 
a teacher can pay on is $6,000. If the 
teacher teaches long enough to meet 
ill the requirements, she can retire 
on ximum of $350 a month. The 
minimum at the end of 40 years of 


ima 


ervice 18 51.600 a veat 
The Retirement Board has two 
members elected by the teachers 


themselves and two appointed by 
the I am ex-officio chair 
man of the board. The board has the 
responsibility for keeping the retire 
ment fund now approximately 
$80,000,000-——invested and we have 
to earn three per cent 


governor 


All public school teachers in the 
state outside Chicago are eligible? 


Gov. SrratTron: They don’t have 


any choice. It is compulsory now. 


Does the state support a junior 
college system? 


It does 
biennium 


For the first time, in this 
the starting to 
support the junior college system by 
flat grants of $100 per pupil per year 

about $2,250,000 in this budget 

We are doing that on the theory 
that it will relieve of the 
pressure on other state-supported 
and will give better oppor 
to youngsters who 
otherwise wouldn’t get any college 
training at all. There are now 11 of 
these junior colleges. The $100 per 
pupil will help the local communi 
ties to expand the system 

[ might add, too, that Illinois has 
1 strong private college system. Only 


state is 


some 


college 


tunity some 


ibout 35 per cent of our teachers 
ire trained in state colleges. The 
others are trained in private colleges 


END 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


The article “We don't need federal aid 
f cl may be obtained in reprint 
j five cents a copy or $5 per 100 
‘ postage. Order from Busi 
ness Manager, Natio Ruaimeasa, 1615 
H f ( N.W Washington 6, D.C. 
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The right way to say 


“Thanks for a job well done!” 
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Two-tone 


High polish 
plate 


Rich sterling silver 10-kt 


gold filled 





chrome plate 
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Employee moral company pride and loyalty 
stable work 


these important to your company s progress / 
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Foster them by using Service Recognition 
Zippos to say “Thanks for a job well done!” on 
service anniversaries! 


ZIPPO 


Zippo offers Service Recognition 
Always works—or we fix it free! 


Program te cement human relations 
of personality that has developed around Zippo 
makes it a cherished possession 


4 comple te 


The feeling 

















This is especially 





Zippo Manutacturing Company, Bradford, Pa 


in Canada Zippo Manutacturing Co 











true when Zippos are properly presented by man 


Canada ltd 








agement, with company insignia and proper exec 
utive signature. Investment is only about a cent 
a week per service pr riod! 


Niagara fats, Ont 






























ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. N-382, Bradford, Pa, 


Please give me full information on the Zippo Recognition Program 
Name 
Position 


Firm 


Addrens 











new products 


$1,000,000,000 
“ACTOR IN 
(OUR FUTURE 


Described here are some of the steps which industry is taking to 
insure success in the developmentand introduction of new products 


6 


pri rie4 pal MAGI ONL 


why firms 


deve lop 


competitive 
pressures 


new products 


MANY of the products that will compete with your 
business five to ten years from today are only infants 
now, and some of them have yet to reach even the idea 
stage. 

This means that you must be prepared not only to 
keep up but to move ahead in the race to develop new 
products. 

The race is being run with more vigor now than eve! 
before, A major share of the $2,500,000,000 which in 
dustry is pouring annually into research is earmarked 
for development of new products products which will 
make their appearance next year, the year after next 
and the year after that. 

Alan Smith, new products expert on the staff of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., the indus 
trial research and engineering company, estimates that 
industry spends $1,000,000,000 a year for new product 
development. 

Evidence of industry's interest in the new product 
is plentiful: 


> Attendance at conferences on new product research 
and development is running far ahead of even the most 
ambitious forecasts. 


> Government agencies, trade associations, private re 
search and management consulting firms report a con 
tinuous and swelling stream of inquiries from large, 
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to exploit 
new market 


facilities opportunities 


medium and small businesses seeking new product 
information 


> Applications are piling into the U. S. Patent Office, 
reflecting the restless inventive energy behind the new 
product boom 


>» There has been a steady increase in the number of 
business mergers and acquisitions prompted by the 
corporate desire to diversify and expand present prod 
uct lines 

No one knows exactly how many products are intro- 
duced each year, but anyone who has piloted a shop 
ping cart through a supermarket, strolled through the 
corner drugstore or glanced at the new product pages 
of trade journals knows that the number is big and 
getting bigger all the time. 

Hilton & Riggio, Inc., a New York advertising agen- 
cy, conducted a survey among 200 large manufactur- 
ing concerns and found that more than 80 per cent of 
them have one or more new product ideas in the hop 
per at all times 

“The pressure is terrific,” says Peter Hilton, presi 
dent of the surveying firm. “In fact, new products are 
being developed much faster than business and the 
public can absorb them.” 

Mr. Hilton possesses a good yardstick with which to 
measure this activity. The New Product Institute 
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to boost 


lagging sales 
of present line sales force 


which he established three years ago at Irvington-on 
the-Hudson, New York, as a clearinghouse for new 
product information, reports that requests for material 
on new products and processes are pouring in from all 
points of the country, and from Canada, Europe and 
other places as well 

‘The new product boom is really international in 
scope,” Mr. Hilton observes. “Foreign businessmen 
want to see what kind of product ideas we have avail 
able in this country for possible licensed use abroad 
and our own people want to know what foreign coun 
tries have to offer.’ 

These are some of the principal reasons why firms 
are going in for new product development (new as 
used here, means entirely new products or existing 
products which have been improved) : 


1. To meet competitive pressures: “The competition 
has brought out a better mousetrap and will usurp 


our markets unless we respond with an even better one.” 


2. ‘To utilize productive facilities and smooth out 
seasonal fluctuations more fully: ““‘We have idle ma 
chinery in the plant that should be put to work making 
items for winter use in the summer and items for sum 
mer use in the winter.” 


to maxim ze 


outpul of 


3. To take advantage of new market opportunities 
Che number of persons in the middle income bracket 

is increasing and we can sell them an upgraded prod 

uct 

4. To boost lagging sales of existing products: “We 

have no alternative but to introduce a new or substan 

tially improved product.” 


5. To maximize output of the sales force: “We can 
give the salesmen in the field something new to push 
without diminishing sales of our established products.”’ 


6. To build profits, wages, employment security for 
long-term growth We owe this to our stockholders 
associates and employes.” 


There are other motives, of course. Constant research 
and development in new products is simply good busi 
ness. A classic proof of this is the giant, research-mind 
ed pharmaceutical industry which estimates that 60 
per cent or more of its present-day sales and an even 
higher percentage of its current profits are accounted 
for by products which it did not have five years ago 

Du Pont says that by 1970, 60 per cent of its income 
will come from products not yet invented or now in the 
early developmental stage. ) 

Some manufacturers are drawn into new product 
development in the hope that a new product will reduce 
their fabricating costs. Others see in diversification a 
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to build profits, 
wages, employ- 
ment security 


hedge against recession, since companies built around 
the sale of one product usually fare worse in times of 
recession than those with several irons in the fire. Ob 
solescence spurs still others into a search for new prod 
ucts. The fact that some expenditures for product re 
search and development can now be written off for tax 
purposes as current expenditures or amortized over 
a period of at least five years is yet another compel 
ling factor. 

Furthermore, examples of success encourage new 
product risk-taking. The new product is, after all, at 
the heart of most industrial success stories, and few 
people are more aware of this than those responsible 
for directing young, growing companies 

Among the outstanding large firms which product 
research and development have built are du Pont, Gen 
eral Electric, Monsanto, and National Lead. The last 
named began operations 65 years ago as a manufactur 
er of white lead pigments for paint. Today, as a result 
of research and development, it makes hundreds of 
products, including such strange bedfellows as castor 
oil, titanium, and locomotive bells. This search for new 
and better things has enabled National Lead to boost 
its profits more than 400 per cent in the past ten years 
The road to success through new product develop- 
ment is not always smooth, however 
In fact, there is impressive evidence 
that the majority of new products 
placed before customers in the con 
sumer and nonconsumer goods fields 
fail to survive. The ratio of success 
to failure for large companies with 
well muscled research staffs is gen 
erally agreed to be about one success 
in five tries. This is probably ten 
times better than the new product 
record of small businesses 

No matter what the ratio of suc- 
cess to failure may be, it is clear that 
new product development is not 
something « be entered into without 
a sober consideration of the possible 
pitfalls. Product failure may spell 
company failure 

But failure need not result——es 
pecially if cautionary steps are taken 
before the new product is exposed to the tornadi 
forces of the marketplace. Here are some steps which 
management leaders consider indispensable to the suc- 
cessful development and marketing of new products: 


Shake down the product idea: Make sure that the 
new product offers some clear advantages over existing 
products in its line. Ideally, it should cost less to pro- 
duce, last longer, give the consumer something he can- 
not get elsewhere. Don't tool up until you are sure the 
item is needed 

One manufacturer who failed to take this precaution 
learned its value the hard way. He developed a house 
hold appliance that sold for $1.49, put it into volume 
production, had it distributed nationally. The product 
failed to move. Then, when it was too late, the manu 
facturer learned why. A similar item selling for 39 cents 
had been in distribution a year before and had been 
withdrawn because of lack of consumer interest 


Determine the product’s relationship to your total 
operation: Generally, it is better to concentrate on 
making products related to your present product line 
Doing this can save costly retooling expenses, the need 
to re-educate the sales force, the necessity of hiring 
workers with skills different from those already on the 
pavroll, 


Make sure that your new product can be sold com- 
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From the very first 
day with EXER- 
CYCLE you start to 
enjoy a new zest for 
life. Inches vanish 
as body flabbiness 
disappears. Posture 
improves. Regularity 
returns. New vigor 
flows through 
your body with 
the steady day- 
by-day build-up 
of *circulatory 
fitness. 
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AIDS HEART T0 STAY STRONG 


Join the tens of thousands of men and 
women, including many physicians, 
who, since 1936, have found EXER. 
CYCLE as important to daily life as 
their toothbrush! Send for complete 
EXERCYCLE information. 


Yes, your wife can use 
the same EXER. 
CYCLE — it’s adjust- 
able! 


*Read what icading sci 
entists say about your 
vital need for dally activ- 
ity such as EXERCYCLE 
makes possible at home 
Mall Coupon Today! 
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YOUR FUTURE 


continued 


petitively: This is where pricing en 
ters the picture. The new product 


that can be sold at a premium price 
is the exception. Therefore, you 
should make certain—in advance 
that you will be able to sustain price 
cutting by competitors, have a broad 
enough margin between manufac 
turing costs and sales price to cover 
distribution, sales, advertising, re 
tailer incentives, and other factors 
Beware of timing: A headstart on 
the competition is desirable. But 
some manufacturers, eager to get 
their new product into distribution, 
skip the market test only to discover 
that demand for the product does 
not come up to their expectations 

Latecomers to the Davy Crockett 
sales field have found that such fads 
are short-lived, and that only the 
early birds in craze selling do well 
Thresh out the financial details: 
You must know that your company 
has or can lay its hands on financial 
resources needed to put the product 
across. This is vital since in almost 
every instance manufacturers have 
learned that it cost more to put the 
product across than they anticipated 
Get the bugs out of the product: 
This is the job of the research de 
partment or the product engineers 
hired to handle the new product 
Thorough-going laboratory _ tests 
should be made of all new products 
before they are placed on the market 

The maker of a new shaving prep 
aration learned this lesson. He hur 
ried his product onto the market 
without adequate research, suffered 
a severe financial loss and had to 
withdraw the product after purchas 
ers discovered that it dried out in the 
tube and caked solid before it was 
half used 

Manufacturers list the following 
factors as the most important causes 
of new product failure: 
1. Lack of a well-thought-out mar 
keting program 
2. Lack of pretesting of 
with consumers 
3. Lack of market test. 
4. Insufficient product research 


product 


5. Lack of pretesting of packaging 

There are other considerations, 
too. Some of them are elementary 
At the earliest stage, for example, an 
attorney should determine whether 
the product is patentable, whether or 
not it infringes on any previously 
patented article, insure that it is pro 
tected from possible patent infringe 
ment in the future. 

Another essential preliminary step 
is a check to see if states on your dis- 
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tribution 


timetable 
stricting sale of the new product, or 
the manner in which it may be ad- 
vertised or displayed. Many states 
have laws that specify what may and 
may not be shown in advertising and 


have laws re- 


display material, especially where 
alcoholic beverages are involved. An 
attorney can tell you where you 
stand on laws dealing with copy 
rights and testimonials 

The attorney should also examine 
the text on packages and labels, sales 
agreements and all literature per 
taining to the new product to make 
certain that it does not violate state 
or federal laws 

If the product is to be sold from 
door to door it must be remembered 
that some municipal ordinances ban 
or limit this kind of selling. Trade 
associations may be able to help at 
this stage 

Guidance on the 
firm should take 
new product will have a fighting 
chance to survive a war in which 
the mortality rate is high is available 
from two principal sources—the pri 
vate management consultant and re 
search firms and government 


steps which a 


to insure that its 


While private research organiza 
tions offer a tailor-made, confidential 
service, government agencies extend 
nonconfidential but nonetheless val 
uable assistance 

One booklet, published by the 
Small Business Administration, even 
outlines methods for scientifically 
evaluating the success or lack of suc- 
cess of the new product venture. An- 
other explores techniques of locating 
ideas for new products. (A few good 
sources: expired patents, research 
and engineering staffs, employe and 
customer suggestions, inquiries or 
complaints 

Both the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and the Small Business 
Administration are equipped to han 
dle inquiries on product research 
and development on a free-of-charge 
basis. For information write to the 
Products Assistance Division, Small 


Business Administration, or to the 
Office of Technical Services, U. S 
Department of Commerce, both 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Obviously, bringing as much 


knowledge and experience as pos 
sible to the problem of new product 
development is the surest way to 
minimize the many inherent risks 
Firms which approach product de- 
velopment with this understanding 
have a better chance to succeed than 
those which rush in, ill-prepared and 
without direction. The satisfactions 
and rewards which will arise from 
success with a new product will make 
the investment in caution seem, in 
retrospect, a small one. END 
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NEW STUDEBAKER TRANSTARS 





You get new tractive efficiency with Studebaker’s 
pioneering Twin-lraction differential. In mud, 
snow, sand, or on ice, it delivers “go” power to 
each rear wheel. Doesn’t let one wheel spin and 
bog down. With this Studebaker advance, Transtar 
Trucks are more effective for off-road work. It 
makes handling, even on rough roads or at highway 
speeds, easier and safer, too. Drive a new Stude- 
baker Transtar with driving power that always gets 
you through. Available on half-ton units. Don’t spin 


your wheels. Order your new Studebaker Transtar 
‘Truck at your nearest Studebaker dealer’s today. 





IDEBAKER DIVISION OF STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORPORATION—WHERE PRIDE OF WORKMANSHIP STILL COMES FIRST! 


First with Twin-Traction Differential! 


New truck advancement 
delivers power to both rear wheels— 
even on ice, in snow, sand or mud! 
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We Shortest stroke V8 in the industry—bar none ! 

WH Widest pick-ups and stakes in the low-tonnage field ! 
WH Passenger car ride with two-stage springs | 

WH Easier handting with cross-link, variable ratio steering 


























© Enclosed safety cab step and other safety features 











* Load-engineered extra strength, deep-frame chassis 
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IN the early days, when American cities were first getting 
their roots down, distances were long, travel was slow. 

City dwellers, in those days, found it convenient to live 
close together. And cities laid their foundations accordingly. 

Community compactness was a virtue. 

But today —in this era of mobility community compact- 
ness is almost a major headache. Downtown areas lack elbow 
room. Streets are too narrow to carry the traffic. There is no 
place to park. Community facilities are far from adequate. 

And, on top of it all, many cities are suffering from urban 
blight. In general, the cities are due for an overhaul—rede- 
signing, rebuilding. 


THIS job of redesigning and rebuilding American cities is 
a big one. It calls for more than power shovels and bulldozers. 

In each city concerned, the problem is complex. It involves 
many factors—everything from: how best to use available 
space; to: how to finance the project; and what to do with 
displaced families. 

The job calls for an understanding of community growth 
and change—and a knowledge of what can be done to meet the 
requirements of the future. 








TO HELP local business and civic leaders build better cities, 
the National Chamber carries on a well-rounded, continuous 
Urban Development Program. 

This program is under the direction of a committee of 
40 national business leaders, and is divided into three parts: 








|. Conducting Conferences 

In cooperation with local chambers of commerce in cities 
in different parts of the country, the National Chamber sets 
up and conducts Urban Development Conferences. 

lo each Conference, the National Chamber sends a team 
of experts to serve as a panel in a forthright discussion of the 
urban development problems the particular community faces 
and how to solve these problems. 

In the past year, seven Urban Development Conferences 
have been held; five more are scheduled for the months ahead. 
Details on these forthcoming Conferences will be sent you 
on request. 
























































2. Creating Public Interest 


Through its regular publications, over the -air, and in 
other ways, the Chamber spreads views and information about 
the need and importance of building better cities, and specifi- 
cally what can be done in this direction. 


















3. Distributing Guidebook 
To local business and civic leaders and 
others actively interested in combating 
urban decay, and in planning and building 
URBAN for future community growth, the National 
DEVELOPMENT . ‘ . 
GUIDEBOOK Chamber makes available its “Urban 
4 Development Guidebook’’—a practical 
working tool. 

This Guidebook is based, not on 
theory or guesswork, but on tested-and- 
tried methods used by various cities which 
have successfully engaged in community 
rebuilding. 

“Urban Development Guidebook”’ 
shows how to mobilize the necessary manpower and leadership 
to combat urban decay in your city, how to organize to get the 
iob done, how to get people to work together, how to coordi- 
nate activities having to do with the physical improvement of 
the community, how to solve the money problems, and so on. 

“Urban Development Guidebook” sells at cost--$1 a 
copy; or if you order three or more copies at one time—-50 
cents each. 


























































CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES ® Washington 6, D.C. 


Working Creatively for the Good of Business and the Betterment of Society 





Aims 

of Business 
and the Work 
of the 
National 
Chamber 


1. Cut Taxes 
Promote economy in gov- 
ernment, make sound tax 
cuts, and devise a fair and 
equitable tax system, 


2. Improve Labor 
Relations 


Create greater harmony 
hetween labor and man- 
agement, America’s pro- 
ductive team. 


3. Lift Living 
Standards 


Increase production, de- 
velop new markets, pro- 
vide more jobs, keep the 
economy expanding. 


4. Improve 
Education 
Raise educational levels, 
and build a better public 
understanding of free en- 
lerprise. 


> 5. Build Better 


Cities 

Combat urban blight, and 
build better cities and com- 
munities for tomorrow, 


6. Strengthen Or- 
danized Business 
Keep organized business 
strong, positive, forward- 
looking and increasingly 
effective. 








New age of faith 
Sparks CHURCH BOOM 
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M.1.T. architecture professor Pietro Belluschi discusses 


trends in church 


Religious construction this year will reach all-time 
peak of $850,000,000, 15 per cent above 1955 


THE GREATEST church building 
boom in history is giving concrete 
and-steel expression to a new age of 
faith in America. 

Since the start of 1950, Americans 
have spent more than $3,000,000,000 
on churches, cathedrals, chapels, 
temples, tabernacles, synagogues and 
other houses of worship. This year 
according to the Commerce and La 
bor Departments, spending for reli 
gious construction will climb 15 per 
cent over 1955 to reach an all-time 
peak of $850,000,000 

Expenditures for each month of 
1956 will be almost as high as the 
total annual figure for 1946. This 
outlay will yield about 8,000 new or 


92 


enlarged churches to a land that al 


ready has more numerous and more 


varied facilities for worship than any 
country on earth 

The forest of new spires and stee 
ples would be impressive, if judged 
solely in terms of economic impact 
Churches now rank as the fourth 
largest category of private construc 
tion. They are a major factor in the 
building industry’s prosperity, which 
in turn is a key support to the over 
all high level of business activity 

But the real significance of the 
church building boom lies beyond 
the realm of economics. ‘The boom is 
only the material symbol of what 
may be the most important phenom 


NATION 


design 


with four of his students 


enon of contemporary American life 

the resurgence of interest in reli 
gion 

For most of the past generation, 
the dominant public attitude toward 
religion was one of indifference 
tinged with skepticism. The man 
who went to church instead of play 
ing golf on Sunday morning was 
likely to be regarded as unusual 
Consciously or unconsciously, mil 
lions of Americans ruled God obso 
lete, and built their lives around one 
or more of several vaguely defined 
secular philosophies—-the worship of 
material success; the adulation of 
science as the ultimate arbiter of 
truth; the humanist’s vast optimism 
BUSINESS 
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that education and progress would 
eventually remedy all the world’s 
ills 

World War II, which shook many 
individual lives to their sandy foun- 
dations, brought the first indications 
of a changed climate. People began 
to pray again, if only because they 
found themselves in situations where 
there was little else they could do. 
[his foxhole religion had a high 
emotional proof, and many thought- 
ful clergymen doubted that the war- 
time rebirth of piety would long 
survive the outbreak of peace. 

But it did 

Instead of diminishing, numbers 
of church members have been grow- 
ing rapidly since the end of the war 
The 1956 “Yearbook of American 
Churches” reports that church mem- 
bership now totals 97,500,000 per 
sons, slightly more than 60 per cent 
of the U. S. population. A century 
ago, in the supposedly pious Victo- 
rian age, only 16 per cent of the 
American people were enrolled as 
church members 

The return to religion is also re- 
flected in the Sunday schools, over 
flowing this year with 37,623,000 
children and teachers; in the enor- 
mous crowds drawn by evangelists 
such as Billy Graham; in the high 
Hooper ratings of Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen and Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale; in the tremendous sales of 
Bibles and books with religious or 
pseudoreligious themes 


The breadth of the religious re- 
vival is easier to gauge than its 
depth 

Are we really entering a new age 
of faith, or is religion becoming a 
national fad? How much genuine 
piritual conversion, and how much 
kin-deep sentimentality, is reflected 
in the crowded congregations? 

No one can answer these ques 
tions categorically, but clergymen 
who have studied the movement at 
close range see elements of both sin 
cerity and superficiality. Beyond 
doubt, a great many people have be- 
come disillusioned with secular phi- 
losophies that offer man no point of 
reverence beyond himself; they are 
ictively searching for a faith that 
can give meaning and purpose and 
dignity to life in an age of extraordi- 
nary stress 

Their presence in church may not 
mean that they have fully accepted 
the Christian answer to man’s di- 
lemma, but it does mean they are 
seriously examining it for perhaps 
the first time in their lives 

On the other hand, it would be 
folly to contend that all of the new 
church-goers are motivated by real 
spiritual hunger. Religion has be- 
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With 32 Divisions and Subsidiaries . . . with 42 plants and 3 specialty 
steel mills turning out hundreds of different products for many 
essential industries . . . Borg-Warner serves almost every American 
every day. 


Borg-Warner products ride the highways in 19 out of 20 makes 
of passenger cars .. . fly the skyways in commercial and military 
aircraft... till the soil on every leading make of farm implements 
. . . keep house with home equipment and appliances . . . help 
guard the nation with guided missile, jet engine and rocket com- 
ponents. And today Borg-Warner is increasingly active in the chem- 
ical, electronic and petroleum industries. 


Throughout the history of Borg-Warner, “design it better—make 
it better” has been the guiding principle, To continue this challeng-. 
ing tradition, extensive new research facilities are under construc- 
tion, and production facilities are constantly being expanded, 


In the years ahead, Borg-Warner’s strict adherence to this prin- 


ciple will mean more and better products touching the life of almost 
every American every day. 





SEND FOR BORG-WARNER PRODUCT INDEX 


A complete cross-reference of all B-W divisions, subsidiaries and 
products serving the automotive, aircraft, agricultural, marine, home 
appliance and military fields and related industries. An invaluable 
listing for all executives. For a free copy, address 

Borg-Warner Corporation, Dept. NB, P.O, Box 1119, Chicago, Ill. 


BOoRG-WARNER 
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come the thing to do, and its re 
spectability in our day is a cause of 
concern to some perceptive clergy 
men, among them Dr. Eugene Ca: 

son Blake, president of the Nationa! 
Council of Churches. They see dis 
turbing evidence that some people 
at least, are flocking to church to 
seek security, to make social con 
tacts, to set an example for the chil 

dren, because it makes them feel 
good, or for other essentially selfish 
reasons that have little to do with 
mature faith and worship. They are 
particularly distressed at the popu 
larity of peace-of-mind religion 
which, they feel, tends to depict faith 
primarily as a means to the selfish 
ends of personal happiness and suc 

cess, and to reduce religion to the 
status of good mental hygiene 
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As this concern spreads through 
the ministry, you can expect to hear 
more sermons emphasizing that the 
real test of a man’s religion is not 
how pious he is on Sunday morning 
but how he lives the other six days 
of the week, at home and in the 
office, in his business relations and in 
his recreation. One text which al 
ready is getting a good workout is 
Christ’s warning that “not all who 
cry ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but rather 
those who do the will of my Father.’ 

Whatever is bringing people to 


church, the undisputed fact is that 
they are coming in droves every 
Sunday morning. For many lay 


churchmen—-especially businessmen 
who usually serve on building and 
finance committees—the pressing 
problem is how to provide enough 
space to accommodate the huge 
turnout 


The problem is complicated by 
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the fact that the space needs of the 
modern church have grown even 
more rapidly than the size of its con- 
gregation. It is no longer sufficient 
to have a big sanctuary to handle 
the crowd that assembles for 11 
o’clock worship. Particularly in the 
mushrooming suburbs, which lack 
civic facilities, churches are regain- 
ing their historic place as centers of 
community life on week days as well 
as Sundays. Today’s typical medi 
um-sized suburban church is likely 
to include, in addition to the main 
auditorium, some or all of these facil- 
ities 

Several thousand square feet of 
partitioned floor space—often in a 
separate education building—for 
Sunday school classes; a play 
ground; offices for the clergy and 
secretarial staff; robing and rehears 
al rooms for the choir; a _ head- 
quarters (sometimes complete with 


workshop) for the Scout troop; a 

















large and expensively furnished 
kitchen for church suppers; private 
meeting rooms ranging from fairly 
large halls to home-like parlors with 
fireplaces for such organizations as 
the Ladies Guild, week-night discus- 
sion groups, or (in a growing num- 
Alcoholics Anony- 
a parish hall big enough to 
handle amateur plays, the showing 
of 16 mm movies, "Teen Club 
dances, or other church-sponsored 
recreation programs that keep the 
kids out of the jukebox joints. 

As in other fields of construction, 
new functions have encouraged new 
forms. A revolution in church archi- 
tecture is underway. A decade ago, 
nearly every new church built in 
America conformed to one of the ar 
chitectural styles traditionally asso 
ciated with houses of worship 
Gothic, Colonial or Spanish mis 
ion. This year, more than ten per 
cent of the new churches will be of 
boldly modern design, and archi- 
tects predict the percentage will be 
till higher next year 


ber of churches 
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Walter A. Taylor, research direc 
tor of the American Institute of Ar 
chitects and chairman of the archi 
tectural commission of the National 
Council of Churches, says there are 
two good reasons for the swing to 
contemporary design 


The first and most obvious is eco 


nomic: You get a lot more usable 
space for your money if you com 
bine modern building materials and 


techniques with the kind of architec 
ture that gives the freest expression 
to their potentialitie 

The second and even more impor 
tant reason, says Mr. Taylor, is that 
the Church must live in the Twen 


tieth Century If it insists on 
housing its services of worship in 
unachronistic architecture, it will 


encourage the notion that religion 
itself is the relic of a past era. But 
if to proclaim that the 
Christian gospel has significance for 
the mid-Twentieth Century, then it 
must be prepared to speak—archi- 
well as otherwise—in 
language of our day.” 
Although the modern trend is now 
on in nearly all denom 
the first to accept it on a 
were the Roman Catho- 
lics and Episcopalians. Mr. Taylor’s 
is that these two communions 
feel so secure in their ancient litur- 
traditions that they have no 
about expressing them in 
contemporary surroundings.’ 

On the other hand, he believes, 
ome of the Protestant denominations 
tended to hold back from mod- 
ern design for fear it might conflict 
with their efforts to introduce a more 
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Inserting & Mail- 
ing Machine takes over your entire mailing operation. No 
longer need you be strapped to the maze of manual mail- 
ing problems. When you mechanize your mailings, you 
achieve new highs of speed, ease, economy, accuracy and 
control. Inserting & Mailing Machine gathers up to 8 
enclosures, stuffs them into envelopes, moistens and seals 



























































flaps, prints indicia or meters postage, counts and stacks 
at the rate of 3,500 to 4,500 per hour, with only one opera- 
tor. You cut mailing costs at least 80%! Read the case 
history of a small mailer. 


INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO. 
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PLUMBER'S CHOICE! 


Always use a “sharp pencil” 
on my estimates, Have to 
That's why the Giant 51's on 
the bench alongside me. And 
when the spec sheets are set 
up, that 2002 stapler buttons 
up the job neat as a welded 
joint, 
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worshipful atmosphere to their serv- 
ices 

That there still is a considerable 
body of highly charged opposition 
to modern architecture for churches 
was demonstrated when the Ai: 
Force unveiled plans for its new 
academy at Colorado Springs, Colo 
Congressmen raised a howl of pro 
test at the sleek steel-and-glass lay 
out, centering their fire particularly 
on the proposed chapel, which one 
lawmaker contemptuously dubbed 
“a concrete wigwam” and another 
compared to “an accordion lying on 


its side 

The Air Force retreated in con 
fusion, toned down the academic 
and administration buildings, and 


shelved the controversial chapel 
plan entirely. The latest word from 
the Pentagon is that it will be ‘quite 
some time” before a new design fo 
the chapel is ready. 


Mr. Taylor is confident that thi 
and other controversies over the pro 
priety of modern design for churches 
will blow over in time, and that the 
now-favored style will eventually be 
come as that other tradi 
tional piece of architecture, the log 
cabin 

Historically, he says, the church 
has always been the patron of new 
modes of architecture, 
great style in its turn—Byzantine, 
Gothic, Romanesque, Renaissance 

has reached its highest expression 
in houses of worship. He thinks the 
same thing will happen with the new 
mode we call modern, which is now 
just emerging from its primitive 
stage and which, he predicts, will 
attain its golden age in the 
church architecture of the future 

When a church’s building com 
mittee has decided how much space 
is absolutely and what 
kind of architecture will be most ac 
ceptable to the congregation, the 
finance committee goes to work on 
the problem that hounds all human 
endeavors, even the erection of tem 


ples: Where is the 


rare as 


and each 


own 


necessary, 


money 


coming 
from? 

The Commerce Department esti 
mates that the average outlay for a 
new church is about $100,000. But 
this sum will produce only a fairly 
modest plant. If the congregation 
wants a parish hall, education build 
ing and some of the other facilities 
the bill is likely to run from $300 
000 to more than $1,000,000 

Most of the new churches to be 
built this year will be financed in 
part by mortgage loans, The ready 
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availability of these loans is one 
measure of the new prestige which 
churches have achieved in our daily 
life. There was a time, not too long 
ago, when many bankers shied away 
from lending money to a group so 
hard to define as a congregation, on 
property so difficult of foreclosure as 
a church 

Now churches generally are rated 
as a grade A credit risk 

Even with a maximum loan, how 
ever, a considerable amount of cash 
must be raised before a building con 
tract can be signed. The usual meth 
od of raising it is to conduct a 
building fund canvass, in which 
members of the congregation are 
asked to pledge specific sums, to be 
paid in installments over a period of 
perhaps a year or two 

One of the most controversial is 
ues in many congregations is wheth 
er this appeal for funds, which 
usually involves solicitation visits to 
each family, should be carried on by 
volunteers from the local congrega 
tion, or by hiring a_ professional 
fund-raising organization 

Regardless of who conducts the 
canvass, all church financing hinges 
ultimately on how the individual 





Proper government analysis of 
business is the difference between 
toking it apart and picking it to 


pieces.—Shannon Fife 





members feel about giving. One rea 
son why so many new churches are 
going up this year is that Americans 
are giving more than ever before. In 
Protestant and Orthodox churches 
alone, contributions are now run 
ning well over $1,500,000,000 a year, 
and the rate is climbing steadily 
The Catholic Church does not pub 
lish figures on contributions 
Even the present level of giving, 
of course, does not approach a tithe 
for the wealthiest people on earth. 
But reports from many 
churches that the modern concept of 
tithing is gradually gaining adher 
ents 


there are 


This concept is five per cent of a 
person's income, after taxes, for the 
church, and five per cent for charity 
or other unselfish uses 

If all, or even a majority, of Amer 
ica’s church-goers should start tith 
ing, the $850,000,000 spent for new 
churches this year would seem like 
a pittance. And there would no long 
er be much room for doubt about the 
genuineness of the new age of faith 

Lous CASSELS 
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TAX MISTAKES 


continued from page 39 
















stance, but the important reason is 
that millions of women are working 
ind many who are wives file joint 
returns with their husbands 















letters 
look 
better 





What steps are involved in 
processing the returns? 


Che first thing we do is open the 
mail. That sounds simple but actu 
ally it’s one of the most vital steps in 
the whole process. Next the remit 
tances accompanying the returns 
have to be checked, endorsed, re 


corded and the money put in the OV brighter, whiter 


bank. Then the returns are sorted 


into several major categories. They 
ire date stamped and numbered, 
checked for signature, coded as to 
marital status and verified as to ex 


emptions claimed 














Then we check the amounts on Just tell your printer to use brighter, whiter 
the Forms W-2 against the wages Weston Bond for your letterheads and match- 
and withholdings reported on the ing envelopes. This fine rag content paper 






return costs no more yet makes a striking difference 


Estimated tax credits also have to in appearance and performance. 


be verified and some of the returns 






earmarked for further scrutiny. The GON Aa, 
taxpayers mathematics are also Write for Sample Book 3 BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
checked. Then in the case of indi 





wf) Byes Me Veta see 
"yous 





: Adi pt. NBR 
viduals filing on Form 1040A returns Address Dep * 


we have to compute the tax. Balance 
due on these and other types of re 
turns must be recorded and billed to 
the taxpayers. Overpayments of tax 







Makers of Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 






ilso have to be recorded and arrange ¥ 
ments made with the Treasury dis- : 
bursing offices for refunding the . 
umounts of the overpayments. Re ; 1F YOUR 
turns howing refunds due but r FIRM 


having characteristics which in our 
opinion indicate probable tax error 
are forwarded to our Audit Divisions 
for further screening and examina 
tion [Through mass methods for 
iuditing we are generally able to 
complete our pre-refund examina 
tions soon after the returns are filed 
In this way we are able to prevent 
the issuance of thousands of errone can lower repair 
ous refunds without delay in refund costs, increase operation eftticiency, 


ing overpayments actually due 
and improve your satety record 
Other returns on which the prox » sd sd 


¢ ing has been completed are then Regardless of the type of vehicle ys u Operate, a read itiuminated dials also show time of day 





OPERATES 
iTS OWN 
TRUCKS 


























—_ Tachograph will economically measure the com mph. and total mileage. Tachoeraph models 
classified for tax audit. These are FM 6 ; ? , loner t yn. oi emma obs ph gost 
plete performance of both trucks and drivers which indicate and record engine fr pm. are 
ome of the high points. One of the The Tachograph is an accurate recording also available. There's the added safety advan 
othe! things we do i put the tax speedometer that mounts easily on the dash tage of the red warning light that signals the 
payer on our mailing list so that we board. From the wax-coated chart that is in driver whenever your company’s predetermined 
. re sie > tamner-nrac : . specd limit is exceeded 
can begin the job all over again the serted inside the tamy proof aluminum cas I ‘ 
you get a complete and permanent record of Learn the full facts about Tachogr uphs. The 
next yea! the entire trip: When truck started — Stopped coupon below brings a copy of Bulletin SU-3 





Idling ume— Distance between tops. Easy-to- ~it tells the whole Tachograph story 


What steps are you taking to speed ; ‘ 
up handling of returns? Wadner Electric Grporation 4475 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo 










, Ple d f Bulleti U-3. VA 

One of the big steps is an expan oy tens 6 ey SS Cee ee 4 
ion of a technique tried last year on Nome end Position SN —_—_——— ' 
1 pilot basis in conjunction with our Company — | 
Processing Branch in Kansas City, Address be: r eee ey 
Mo. A Service Center prox essed the City ee . y' 
Form 1040A returns for ten District 850-6 

pe We operate Vehicles 

Directors’ offices and hel ped mini ee 
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TAX MISTAKES continued 


mize the peak load problem in those 
offices. Experience showed that four 
or five such Service Centers will en 
able us to get the most benefit from 
mechanized processing. 

So we are establishing two Service 
Centers this year and two or three 
others may be activated next year 
The Centers this year are the North 
east Center at Lawrence, Mass., and 
the Midwest Center at Kansas City 
Both will process not only Form 
1040A returns but also the simpler 
types of Form 1040 returns. They 
will also handle certain other work 
The Northeast Center will process 
returns for all of the New England 
area, New York state, and the Cam 
den and Newark districts. The Mid 
west Center will process returns for 
the ten districts of the Omaha Re 
gion and the Chicago and Spring 
field districts. 

The taxpayer will continue to file 
his return, pay his tax, and transact 
all of his federal tax business with 
the District Director in his own dis 
trict. 


Are you planning wider use of elec- 
tronic data-processing machines? 


Our executives and technicians are 
in close touch with the latest techno 
logical advances in the field, have 
been consulting with industry and 
government experts and attending 
special schools to help them further 
their knowledge. We are already us 
ing a large scale data-processing sys 
tem in compiling statistics of income 


Do you plan to make any specific 
studies of the Service’s operation 
—aimed at cutting costs or reduc- 
ing the number of people on your 
payroll? 


Like any dynamic organization in 
government or industry we are al 
ways seeking ways to improve our 
product. We are going to keep on 
doing that, too, but we do not con 
template any major reorganization 
or radical changes. 

Some of the routine things we do 
in processing returns cost only a 
fraction of a penny per return even 
now—-but when you multiply this 
by the millions of pieces of paper we 
handle each year, you have real 
money in terms of cost. 


What percentage of the returns 
received are investigated for pos- 
sible fraud? 


Less than one per cent. 


Do you have to suspect fraud be- 
fore you begin an investigation? 


The main functions of the Intelli 


98 


gence Division are to determine tax 
fraud and to develop evidence to 
prove attempted evasion. Prelimi 
nary inquiries and surveys are 
launched based on information indi 
cating possibility of tax evasion 
This information comes from Inter 
nal Revenue agents, collection offi 
cers, special agents, informants and 
other sources. After preliminary in 
quiries are screened, cases where 
fraud appears to exist are more 
extensively investigated. 


What can a taxpayer do who dis- 
agrees with the agent’s tax evalu- 
ation? 


He can first obtain a review of his 
case in an informal conference with 
the agent’s group supervisor. Failing 
agreement there, he may apply for a 
review by the Appellate Division, an 
entirely independent branch of the 
Revenue Service. If no agreement is 





Russell C. Harrington, L’. S. Com 
missioner of Internal Revenue , a8 from 
Providence, RA. He ia a forme? part 
ner of Ernst & Ernst and a member 
of the American Inatitute of Account 
ants. He is a past president of the 
Rhode Island Society of Certified Pub 
lic Accountants and alao of the As 
sociation of C.P.A. Examiners. He is 
a former chairman of the Rhode Island 
Board of Accountancy and has served 
as treasurer of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States. 





reached at this point, two different 
procedures are possible: 

First he may pay the tax, file a 
claim for refund and, if it is not al 
lowed, may sue in the District Court 
or in the Court of Claims. From 
either of these courts he may appeal 
in the usual way to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals or to the Supreme Court 

Second, if he elects not to pay the 
tax, he may file a petition in the Tax 
Court. If he loses there, he may ap 
peal further to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and from there to the Su 
preme Court of the United States 


How does your tax education pro- 
gram for youngsters work? 


It has several facets. 

One, the future taxpayers of the 
nation are coming from the high 
schools. So we move into the future 
If we can educate high school stu 
dents in the intricacies of preparing 
income tax returns, it’s going to 
make it much simpler for the Service 
as time goes on if there is a vast 
underlying base of educated tax- 
payers. I say educated in the sense 
that they know all about how to 
make out their own returns. 





Two, as these kids learn how to 
prepare tax returns they can give 
us immediate assistance by helping 
their folks to prepare theirs. 

Three, you create an interest in 
tax practices. Some of these young- 
sters may become tax lawyers or tax 
accountants later on 


Do you think such training pro- 
grams should be available for 
adults? 


That’s being done in some sections 

in vocational schools — but the 
program could undoubtedly be ex- 
panded further. The only limit to an 
educational program is the money 
you have to spend on it and the per- 
sonnel available to handle it. 


How big is the Service’s operation 
today? 


The Internal Revenue Service has 
about 51,000 employes, only 2,500 of 
thenr in our national headquarters. 
Last year the Service cost about 
$270,000,000, while we collected 
$66,289 000,000 


If you had a larger staff and more 
money could you produce a pro- 
portionate increase in the tax col- 
lected? 


We are still a long way from the 
point of diminishing return on the 
money being spent in our enforce- 
ment effort. I want to make it clear, 
though, that we do not believe it 
desirable or economical to audit 
every single return filed. 

At the same time we know that 
there are several million additional 
returns that should be audited but 
we cannot do this with our present 
audit staff 


For years you have watched the 
tax operations from the outside. 
How do these operations look to 
you now from the inside? 


When I was practicing tax ac- 
counting, I found that the Revenue 
Service people we dealt with were 
competent, fair-minded and consci- 
entious in their efforts to collect all 
the money they thought was due the 
United States. Now that I am on 
the inside, my reaction is about what 
it was when I was on the outside. 

I think we have a fine organization 
of qualified people who are willing 
to be fair-minded as regards the tax- 
payers’ rights and yet have due 
regard for their responsibility to col- 
lect all the taxes that are owing 


One final question: How does the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
file his own tax return? 


Just like everybody else. He pre- 
pares it himself and mails it—some- 
times not as early as he should. He’s 
just another taxpayer END 
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Action-in-business? Swift—sure—profit- 
able sales action! That’s what you get by 
advertising to the 750,000 businessmen 
who read Nation’s Business. Take trans- 
portation, for example 

Why is Nation’s Business so well 
suited to the selling strategy of shipping 
and freight handling companies... 
transportation firms operating on land, 
air and sea? Mr. Ernest W. Hull, Direc- 
tor, Advertising and Promotion of Rail- 
way Express Agency, in planning his 
company’s advertising for 1956 writes... 

“Routings on more than half our ship- 
ments are specified by consignees and 
Nation’s Business sells our rail and air 


usiness 


n you advertise to business in 


Nation’s Business 


express service to business owners who 
select transportation carriers. Its broad 
penetration among key executives across 
business and industry reaches the men 
most important to our business, 

“These are the decision-makers who 
need vital materials for defense work. 
parts when there’s a breakdown holding 
up production ... or in the distribution 
trades, speedy delivery of perishables or 
fast-changing style items. These are the 
men who make our market. You deliver 
them in Nation’s Business . . . so well, 
that for 1956, in addition to the Railway 
Express campaign, we are adding 12 
pages for Air Express.” 


1955-1956 
Transportation 
Advertisers in 


Nation’s Business 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, 
INC 


AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC 
ASSOCIATION G6: AMERICAN RAILROADS 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC 

DODGE BROS. CORPORATION 

HERTZ TRUCK RENTAL SYSTEM 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

THE MASON AND DIXON LINES, INC 

MISSOURI-KANSAS TEXAS-LINES 

MISSOUR! PACIFIC LINES 

WATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 

PULLMAN COMPANY, THE 

PLYMOUTH MOTOR CORPORATION 
DIVISION CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORPORATION 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

WILLYS MOTORS, INC 


Ke ntor 


Agency 
Air Eve 


Bowles for Re 


A 
Robert W 
res 


Over 550,000 presidents, board chair- 
men, owners and partners who read 
Nation’s Business regularly are among 
its total audience of 750,000 business- 
men-subscribers. Leading advertisers 
who find Nation's Business equally prof- 
itable include . . . transportation services, 
building materials, air conditioning. 
office equipment, insurance, industrial 
sites, paper, cameras, communications 
equipment . any product or service 
businessmen buy. Action-in-business re 
sults when you advertise to business in 
Nation’s Business. Washington — New 
York Cleveland Detroit — Los 
Angeles Chicago San Francisco. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


SEND your new address at least 30 dgys 
before the date of the issue with which 
it is to take effect. Tear address labe! 
off magezine and send it with your 
new address, The Post Office will not 
forward copies unless you provide extra 
postage, Duplicate copies cannot be sent 
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TRAFFIC JAM 


continued from page 37 


we have spent more than $50,000, 
000,000 building highways since 
1930, we have today about 55 per 
cent more traffic per unit of highway 
capacity than we had in 1933—that 
is, crowding is more than 50 per cent 
greater than it was in 1933. So travel 
cannot expand as it should and busi 
ness dependent on highway use can- 
not grow as it should. 

The resumption of highway con 
struction since Korea appears to 
have checked the growth of conges- 
tion. But it is still so severe as to 
prevent a healthy increase in traffic 

In isolated instances, when a new 
freeway, bridge, or toll road is built, 
traffic spurts at these improved spots 
This frequently confounds the ex 
perts who have become used to how 
much congested traffic will grow but 
not to how much freely flowing traf 
fic can grow in a vigorous economy 

Growth of traffic in the 1920's 
when highway construction was ade 
quate suggests that, if construction 
had kept up during the 1930’s and 
the war years, highway travel today 
would be something more than 2.5 
miles per dollar of gross national 
product. That is a figure of about a 
trillion miles in 1955 instead of the 
less than 600,000,000,000 miles that 
all vehicles traveled last year. Even 
allowing for about ten years of in- 
adequate highway building as a re 
sult of war and postwar difficulties, 
adequate highway building through 
out the 1930’s might have given us 
a travel rate about 2) miles per dol~ 
lar of business done—or a. traffic 
volume of about 900,000,000,000 ve 
hicle-miles 

What would such a volume of traf 
fic have meant to our economy? 

Obviously cars would not wear 
out 50 per cent faster driving 900, 
000,000,000 miles over good roads 
than 600,000,000,000 miles over the 
roads we have. Both accident rates 
and wear and tear per mile would 
have been lower. Still, scrappage 


AUTOMOBILE TRAVEL 


4,000 
billion 
2,000 


1,000 


400 





NATION 





would have 


been somewhat higher 
and so would the number of two-car 
families. Sales of new cars, assuming 
a good business year such as we ac- 
tually had, would accordingly have 


exceeded 8,000,000 
were available 

More steel, more rubber, more 
chemicals, more processing facilities 
would have been needed to support 
a 900,000,000,000 vehicle-mile traf- 
fic. So we must assume that addi- 
tional plant capacity would have 
been made available, along with the 
additional highways 

Expenditures on tires, gas, oil, 
etc., would have expanded propor- 
tionately with the mileage driven 
They would expand far less in urban 
areas, because traffic blocking inter 
sections would be reduced to a mini 
mum. But they would expand more 
than proportionately in rural areas, 
as greater speed would be safe. Ac 
cidents on well designed roads are 
more a result of congestion and 
lack of alertness than of speed. So 
the fast driving which would have 
been feasible would use more gas 
and oil per mile. Purchases made 
from tire, gas and auto shops might 
have approached $19,000,000,000, as 
contrasted with about $12,000,000, 
000 in 1954 

With the general increase in busi 
ness from improved highways, pur 
chased transportation would have 
risen, too. With better roads, bus 
traffic and truck traffic would rise, 
along with a rise in rail transporta- 
tion. (This matter of increased de 
mand for rail transportation is one 


if the materials 


of the important secondary effects 
on the economy.) The increase in 
truck and bus transportation ex 


penditure might be in the neighbor 
hood of $2,000,000,000. These few 
items alone suggest a direct increase 
in the GNP of $12,000,000,000 or 
three per cent of current levels. 
Secondary expenditures necessary 
to support these $12,000,000,000 ad 


ditional expenditures would equal 
the direct expenditures. Today’s 
GNP with an adequate highway 
system might, therefore, be more 


(vehicle miles) 


actual travel 
we fravel if construction 


had not been curtailed 


oe — 
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than six per cent, or $25,000,000,000 
greater than it is 

As we have practically full em 
ployment today, the increase in 
GNP would have been possible only 
through the use of more efficient 
equipment. This means that produc- 
tivity would have risen more, with 
good roads, than it did without 
them, as a result in part of the stimu 
lus of the greater demand for goods 
ind a lower unemployment figure 

3ut we don’t have adequate roads, 
or a 900,000.000.000-mile traffic vol 
ume. What business would be like 
with such a system makes interest 
ing speculation. Of more signifi 
cance, however, is what might hap 
pen if we were to build toward an ade 
quate system as rapidly as possible 

In the years when capacity grew 
as fast or faster than traffic-—-1920 
1933—traffic grew rapidly. When 
ever more adequate facilities are 
provided now, traffic grows rapidly 

If we assume a modest rate of 
growth in productivity of only 2% 
per cent per man-hour per year, and 
in the GNP as a whole of about 
three per cent per year, we would 
expect a GNP of about $525-$550, 
000,000,000 by 1965 and $1,050-$1, 
100,000,000,000 by 1985. We would 
then get a volume of traffic like the 
chart on the facing page 

his would suggest that a growth 
in GNP of three per cent per year 
would be matched by a rise in traf 
fic of 414% per cent per year during 
the next 20 or 30 years—that traffic 
would grow only 50 per cent faster 
than GNP, instead of four times as 
fast as in the ’20’s 




































Careful studies of existing poten 
tial traffic, segment by segment 






lead to similar conclusions 

If road building is stepped up and 
if this brings us the 800,000,000,000 
vehicle miles suggested by the chart 
for 1960, we will still be short 100 
000,000,000 miles of what adequate 
roads might have provided in 1955 
A volume of 900,000,000,000 is not 
reached on this chart until about 
1963. By that time, with more ade 












quate roads, no one should question 
an 8,000,000 car market. or a $20 

000,.000.000 auto. gas and auto tire 
market. We should be able to enjoy 







our longer weekends, and longer va 
cations and get to work more readily 

Improved highways will not only 
make travel by car, bus, or truck 
faster and more reliable, it will pro 
vide better competition for rail and 
iir traffic. Providing the rules of the 
game are kept fair, this should be 
healthy for these competitive trans 
portation systems, and improve the 
quality and volume of their service 
The economy will profit indirectly 
is well as directly by better goods 
RosinsonN NEWCOMB 
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WHEN YOU'RE PROTECTED WITH 


© IN ANE cicétnic POWER 


Interruptions of your electric power supply won't 
worry you with an Onan Emergency Electric 
Plant on guard in your home and business 

Whenever storms, floods, fires or accidents 
cut power, your Onan Electric Plant starts auto 
matically delivers the power you need as long 
as you need it, then stops autornatically 

Just one power interruption often pays for the 
whole installation, Onan plants are easy to install, 
compact, quiet-running. Built in sizes from 500 

to 50,000 watts A.C., gasoline-engine powered 

EL 5CCK 


wotts A.C Find out how little it costs. Write for folder. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


3502 University Ave. $. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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WHEN YOU'RE 
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take aA “RECORDER” and o 

where combined CONVERTER in your CAR 
ab . Den't leave your recorder idie when you're ‘‘on the 
power plant capabilities are toad.’' Thewsends of progressive salesmen, execu- 
nearly 1 billion tives, adjusters, lecturers, newscosters ond others 
working ‘‘in the fleld”’ find they con moke more calls, 
kilowatts! cover more ground, work more efficiently with « 


RECORDER of DICTATING MACHINE in the cor 

Opercted by ao CARTER ROTARY CONVERTER from 
your cor bottery, you con eesily DOUBLE the wsefvl- 

ness of your recorder if you toke it elong 
Carter Converters are weed in cors, boots, plones, 
win ih SITE FACTS: supplying 110 v. AC from storage battery power. Sold 
by rodie parts distributors everywhere. Mail Coupon 
Write for detoiled, for full details and neorest distribvter, Carter Moter 
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MODEL 65 


There’s a certain feel about this Harter 
Executive chair that’s right. It’s not 

just the fine gros point fabrics. Nor the 
deep, molded foam rubber cushions 

in seat, back and arms, Nor is it the 
correct posture design that is instantly 
adjustable to you with simple hand 
wheel controls. Rather it’s the sum of 
all these things plus Harter’s insistence 
on quality in even hidden details that 
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compromise, which results in oc 
casional victories for each side 

The committee’s recent orienta 
tion is epitomized by Chairman 
Smith, a veteran of 25 years in Con 
gress, 23 of them on the committee 
A farmer, banker and former judge, 
Mr. Smith is accepted by both con 
servatives and liberals as one of the 
ablest men in Congress and a first 
rate parliamentarian. Deliberate in 
movement and approach, Mr. Smith 
gives a judicious air to committee 
proceedings in a crowded little room 
on the top floor of the Capitol, just 
a few feet from the House visitors’ 
gallery. Traditionally, the commit 
tee’s sessions have featured endless 
discussion, open brawling and some 
times hilarious, sometimes bitter 
arguments. In this Congress, Judge 
Smith has tried, in his firm courte 
ous way, to cut down on the side 
show aspects 

At the same time he has stead 
fastly maintained the committee’s 
power to screen legislation spon 
sored by other committees 


“My people did not elect me to 
Congress to be a traffic cop,” he has 
declared, “and I think that is true 
of the other members of the Rules 
Committee.” 

“T think,” he added, in a minor 
masterpiece of understatement, 
“that the committee feels they have 
some functions of a 
nature to perform.” 

During the first session of the 
present Congress, the committee ex 
ercised its discretionary function 
frequently 

When the House Banking Com 
mittee approved a bill to extend the 
life of the Small Business Adminis 
tration, it included a doubling of the 
agency's lending authority. Rep 
Jesse Wolcott of Michigan, ranking 
Banking Committee Republican, op 
posed this, and took his case to the 
Rules Committee. Judge Smith an 
nounced the bill would never be 
cleared with the lending authority 
boost in it, and that section was 
eliminated 


discretionary 
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A similar fate befell a bill ap- 
proved by the House Commerce 
Committee to provide funds for polio 
vaccine. It included a provision ob 
ligating the government to match 
any state funds spent for vaccine 
Mr. Smith said this open-end pro 
vision had to be eliminated before 
the Rules Committee would clear 
the bill, and Commerce Chairman 
Percy Priest of reluc 
tantly complied 

Mr. Smith violently opposed a 
continuation of the doctors’ draft un 
less the age ceiling were lowered. He 
sat on the extension bill reported out 
by the House Armed Services Com 
mittee, and the Senate, to outskirt 
him, had to tack the doctors’ draft 
extension to a House-passed bill con 
tinuing the regular draft. But House 
Senate conferees on the final version 
of the bill were obliged to take note 
of Mr. Smith’s position or face a new 
Rules Committee blockade on the 
conference bill they were writing. So 
the conferees agreed to lower the 
doctors’ age ceiling somewhat in or 
der to get the legislation through. 

The committee bottled up com 
pletely bills to strengthen federal 
controls over bank mergers and to 
extend federal powers to combat 
water pollution. 


Tennessee 


The committee won a victory in 
the course of the perennial fight on 
housing legislation last session, but 
it turned out to be a temporary one 
The bill reported by the House 
Banking Committee enlarged the 
public housing program beyond the 
Administration’s recommendation 
and far beyond the wishes of the con 
servatives on the Rules Committee 
After sitting on the bill for many 
weeks, the committee finally permit 
ted it to go to the floor—-but with a 
proviso that another proposal junk 
ing public housing would be in order 
for consideration as a substitute. The 
substitute carried on the floor and 
public housing was stricken from the 
House bill 

The Senate forced 
of the controversial 
another year, however 

On all these occasions the Rules 
Committee’s power was used against 
the desires of the Democratic leader 
ship 

More normally, however, the com 
mittee carries out the desires, either 
open or covert, of the majority 
leadership and sometimes of the 
leadership of both parties. 

One of the bitterest attacks on the 
committee last year came when it 
suggested that extension of the re 
ciprocal trade agreements program 
be considered under a procedure bar 
ring any changes in the bill reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee 


continuation 
program for 











Despite the protests, the fact was 


that this strategy was desired by 
House leaders—-both Democratic 
and Republican—to get the bill 


through without crippling amend 
ments 

When the bill to increase federal 
highway spending was being con- 
sidered, the committee’s rule said no 
umendments could be offered on the 
floor to change provisions boosting 
highway user taxes except one motion 
that would substitute the Adminis 
tration’s bond-financing program 
Again, the procedure represented the 
desire of the leadership of both par 
ties 

When a bill to raise the minimum 
wage came up for consideration, 
many Democrats were talking about 
an amendment to broaden coverage 
of the law to include new workers in 
retail, service and other fields. The 
Rules Committee, in clearing the 
bill, said the only amendments per- 
missible on the floor would be those 
to change the amount of the mini 
mum wage and its effective date. 
Changes in coverage were ruled out 
Here again the committee’s action 
reflected the wishes of the leadership 
of both parties and of members of 
the House Labor Committee as well 

Sometimes it is not so apparent 
that the committee is carrying out 
the leadership’s wishes. For example, 
when the House Interior Committee 
approved a bill granting statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii, it soon became 
apparent that the measure was not 
acceptable to the Administration nor 
to the Democratic leadership. Hop 
ing to make the bill more acceptable, 
the Interior Committee asked for a 
rule that would permit amendments 
on the floor. But the Rules Com 
mittee, in clearing the bill after a 
long delay, ruled there could be no 
changes on the floor. Without an op 
portunity to make the measure more 
palatable, its backers went down in 
overwhelming defeat. Many observ- 
ers feel that this is what Speaker 
Rayburn wanted all along 


Another opportunity for the Rules 
Committee quietly to carry out the 
wishes of the leadership came at the 
beginning of the 1955 session when 
Chairman Smith declared his com 
mittee was not going to be so gen- 
erous in granting other committees 
broad powers to send members 
abroad and to subpoena records in 
the course of investigations. He said 
he was going to demand that the 
committees spell out the purposes of 
their investigations in detail rather 
than to rely on the usual sweeping 
generalities, and that authority to 
travel overseas was going to be re- 
served for just a few committees. 

Many members considered this 
NATION'S 
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high-handed, being unaware that 
Mr. Smith had spoken only after 
clearing the idea with the Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaderships. 
As it turned out, the leaderships 
later pressured him into granting 
many exceptions to his ruling and 
he feels his original purpose was 
thwarted. But other members of 
Congress say the Rules Committee 
did cut down substantially on the 
amount of foreign travel and the 
number of investigations 

“If it hadn’t been for us, there’d 
have been four times as much in 
vestigating and junketing as there 
was,” a Rules member asserts. 


Attacks on the committee are fre- 
quently heard not only in congres- 
sional cloakrooms but on the House 
floor as well. “Arbitrary,” “irrespon 
sible,” and “unrepresentative” are 
typical adjectives used in the past 
year. Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey of 
West Virginia, a Democrat, charged 
the committee with “undemocratic 
and un-American gag rule proce- 
dure.” Rep. Thomas J. Dodd, a Con 
necticut Democrat, said the House 
had been reduced to “puppet parlia 
mentary procedures” by 
mittee’s powers 

Rep. Charles A. Wolverton, Re 
publican of New Jersey, accused the 
committee of sponsoring “gag rules 
of the worst type.” 

The committee has many strong 
defenders, however. They stress the 
majority leadership’s need for a cen- 
tral clearinghouse in view of the 
volume and complexity of legisla- 
tion. 

They also point out that bills are 
often so technical, tax and social se- 
curity measures, for example, that it 
would be disastrous to open them to 
unlimited amendment on the floor 
Also, they emphasize that the ma- 
jority party must show some sort of 
a record of legislative accomplish 
ment and the Rules Committee is es 
sential to give a push to the bills 
desired by the leadership and to 
sidetrack those not desired 

Says the man who has been 
Speaker longer than any other, Mr 
Rayburn: “I think it’s vitally neces 
sary to have a Committee on Rules 
to expedite the legislative business 
of the House.” 

Declares Chairman Smith: ““Thou- 
sands of bills are introduced in every 
Congress. It is obviously impossible 
to give floor consideration to all of 
them, and the function of the Rules 
Committee is to select and speed the 
consideration of the most important 
legislation and that which is most 
likely to meet with favorable con- 
sideration by the House. In making 
its determinations, it is, therefore, 
necessary for the committee to con- 
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| Here’s What To Look For 
—and How To Find It! 


A copying machine should do everything well. 
Use this 9-point test to find the machine that 
will meet your every office copying need with a 
minimum of effort. 












































. Test for colored papers. 





. Test for two-sided material. 











. Test for opaque material. 

. Test for colored inks, pencil, 
crayons, pens, including ball 
points, even non-carbon base, 
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. Test for spirit duplications, 
. Test for paper sizes. 


7. Test for quality and speed 
under direct lighting. 
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8. Test for number of copies 
without developer change. 
(Copease makes 200-300 
excellent copies.) 
































9. Test for minimum dial 
adjustments. (Copease does 
95% of your work without 
touching the dial.) 
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sider the substance and merits of the 
bills.” 

Committee supporters also say 
that on the occasions when the com 
mittee doesn’t reflect the will of the 
leadership of the majority party, it 
is reflecting the wishes of the major 
ity of House members. They point 
out that the House can always re 
ject the committee’s proposed pro 
cedures for considering bills—the 
rules——but that it rarely does. They 
also point out that when the com 
mittee recommends a _ specific 
amendment or substitute for a pend 
ing bill the House usually goes 
along. Finally, they remind critics 
that, although there are methods of 
bypassing the committee, these are 
practically never used, again indi 
cating that the committee is not out 
of line with most House thinking 

Mr. Smith cites the fact that only 
once in the past 11 Congresses has a 
bill brought to the House floor over 
Rules Committee opposition re 
ceived enough support in the House 
and Senate to become law. 


Supporters of the committee re- 
mind its foes also that the committee 
is often a convenient place to bottle 
up bills that are contrary to the pub 
lic interest but are being pushed by 
strong pressure groups. Legislative 
committees often can’t withstand 
heavy pressure nor could individual 
members if the bill were to come up 
on the House floor, the argument 
goes. But the Rules Committee can 
take the heat. Its members almost 
always are selected with this in 
mind; they come from districts 
where they are virtually certain of 
repeated re-election. 

“A man who isn’t from a safe dis 
trict has no place on the committee,” 
says a veteran member, Rep. Clar 
ence J. Brown, Republican of Ohio 

‘Many a time I’ve heard a mem 
ber take the floor and attack the 
committee for sitting on a bill and 
then come right over to me and beg 
me not to let the bill out,” reports 
another high-ranking Rules member 

Rep. Clare E. Hoffman, Republi 
can of Michigan, has said: “Every 
single member of the House loves 
and approves of the actions of the 
Committee on Rules when they pro 
tect us from going on record on some 
bill that is not sound or where we do 
not want to be on the record.” 

Most of the critics of the com 
mittee are willing to admit that 
some unit is needed to control the 
flow of legislation in the House 
However, they say the committee 
should be firmly held to its traffic 
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cop functions. It should decide 
which bills come first and set a time 
limit on debate, they say, but it 
should not be permitted to bottle up 
legislation completely or to set such 
narrow limits on consideration of a 
bill that the House, in effect, 
its freedom of choice. 

These critics argue that the Rules 
Committee has no right to set itself 
up over any other committee of the 
House and decide that a bill ap 
proved in another committee is ac 
tually without merit. They also say 
that individual House members 
should have the right to try to 
amend any bill on the floor. The 
Rules Committee, they declare, now 
has the power of leadership without 
any of the responsibilities that 
should go with it 

The fact that the committee is 
seldom reversed or bypassed is no in- 


loses 





dication that it represents the will of 
the majority of the House, its foes 
assert. They declare that procedures 
for bypassing or overturning the 
committee are cumbersome and dif 
ficult, and members don’t 
want to anger so powerful a com 
mittee by rebuffing its decisions 
Also, they say, members who might 
have a position on a bill contrary to 
that of the committee hesitate to 
overturn the committee’s recom 
mendations on handling procedure, 
and yet the procedure frequently de 
termines the fate of the bill. 

The statehood bill is cited as an 
example. While the House rejected 
statehood, there is no telling what 
might have happened if an oppor 
tunity to improve the bill on the floor 
had not been denied on the recom 
mendation of the Rules Committee 

Finally, the critics claim, mem 
bers of the majority party face the 
danger of appearing ridiculous in the 
public eye if they continually fight 
the committee which, theoretically 
at least, is supposed to be putting 
their party’s program across. 

There are, of course, many pro- 
posals for revising the Rules Com 
mittee’s powers and functions. 

The most extreme reformers, 
mostly academic experts from out 
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side Congress, would reconstitute 
the committee as a majority party 
steering unit, made up only of mem- 
bers of the majority party and elect- 
ed each Congress by the majority 
caucus. There would be no auto- 
carryover of members from 
one Congress to the next. Advocates 
of this solution say it is the best way 
to make sure the committee carries 
out what they believe should be its 
main job—putting through the ma- 
jority leadership’s program as ex- 
peditiously as possible 

Some other reformers would keep 
minority party representation as at 
present but would take action to in- 
sure that the majority members are 


mati 


more representative of the party 
rank and file in Congress. They 
would increase the number of ma- 


jority members to reflect more parts 


of the country and more points of 
view. Like the first group, they 
would have members elected by 


party caucuses each Congress, with 
no carryovers. 

A third group would keep the 
composition of the committee as it is, 
but would limit its power to bottle 
up legislation. Some would restore 
the 21-day rule; others would give 
the committee power to reject a bill 
reported out by a legislative com- 
mittee once but require it to clear 
the bill if reported a second time. 
Still others would require the com 
mittee to report favorably or un- 
favorably on each bill put before it, 
ending indefinite pigeonholing. 

A final group simply urges that 
the leadership exercise more care in 
selecting new committee members to 
make certain that they are in har- 
mony with the thinking of the ma 
jority of the party. This apparently 
is the course favored by Mr. Ray 
burn and House Republican Leader 
Joseph Martin of Massachusetts, 
who was Speaker in the two recent 
Republican Congresses 


All the reform proposals go to 
changing the make-up or powers of 
the committee. It is hard to find any 
one who would eliminate entirely 
the Rules Committee or some sort of 
steering unit. It’s generally agreed 
that, with the tremendous volume of 
legislation in Congress today and 
the unwieldy size of the House, some 
group is necessary to start the weed- 
ing job 

Without it 


you'd have chaos,” 


says Mr. Rayburn. A liberal Rules 
Committee member agrees. “The 
Rules Committee reminds me of 
what Voltaire said about God,” he 
says. “He said that if there were no 
God, it would be necessary to in- 
vent Him. If there were no Rules 
Committee we'd have to create one.” 
ALAN L. OTTEN 
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By E. A. CAREY 


All I want is your name so I can write 
and tell you why I’m willing to send 
you my pipe for 30 days smoking with- 


out a cent of risk on your part. 


My new pipe is not a new model, not a new 
style, not a new gadget, not an improve- 
ment on old style pipes. It is the first 
Ri in the world to use an ENTIRELY 

SW PRINCIPLE for giving unadulter- 
ated pleasure to pipe smokers. 


I've been a pipe smoker for 30 years— 
always looking ad the ideal pipe— buying 
all the disappointing gadgets — never 
finding a single, solitary pipe that would 
srnoke hour after hour, day after day, 
without bitterness, bite, or mB wine 


With considerable doubt, I decided to work out 
something for myself. After months of ex periment- 
ing and scores of disappointments, suddenly, almost 
by accident, I discovered how to harness four great 
natural laws to give me everything I wanted ina pipe. 
It didn't require any “breaking in’’. From the first 
puff it smoked cool—it smoked mild. It srnoked right 
down to the last bit of tobacco without bite. It never 
has to be ‘‘rested’’. AND it never has te be 
cleaned! Yet it is utterly impossible for goo or 


| sludge to reach your tongue, because my invention 


dissipates the goo as it forms! 


You might expect all this to require a complicated 
mechanical gadget, but when you see it, the most sur- 
prising thing will be that I've done all this in a pipe 
that looks like any of the finest conventional pipes 
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WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 







The claims I could make for this new principle in 
tobacco enjoyment are so spectacular that no pipe 
amoker would believe them. So, since “seeing is 
believing’’, | also say “Smoking is convincing” and 
]l want to send you one Carey pipe to emoke 30 days 
at my risk. At the end of that time, if you're willing 
to give up your Carey Pipe, simply break it to bits 
and return it to me- the trial has cost you nothing. 
Please send me your name today. The coupon or « 
postal card will do. I'll send you absolutely free my 
complete trial offer so you can decide for yourself 
whether or not my pipe-amoking friends are right 
when they say the Carey Pipe is the greatest emok- 
ing invention ever patented. Send your name today, 
As one pipe emoker to another, I'll guarantee you 
the surprise of your life, FREE. Write BE. A. Carey, 


1929 Sunnyside Ave., Dept.92, Chicago #, Illinots 
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Ves A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside Lan | 
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Aerosol’s outlook bright 


New consumer and industrial uses for 


aerosol spray products are key to the 
future of a young and vigorous industry 


"47 
5,500,000 
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initial year 


MANUFACTURERS of aerosol 
spray products—a young industry 
that has reached an annual retail 
gross of more than $200,000,000 in 
nine years—predict they can double 
that record within five years. 

The industry pins its hopes on the 
fact that Americans enjoy and are 
willing to pay for push-button con- 
venience. 

Press a button on top of an aerosol! 
container and you can spray paint, 
deodorize your living room, cover 
your face with shaving lather, kil! 
flies or garden pests, and even apply 
polish to your shoes. More than 100 
different aerosol-packed products 
are on the market today and their 
number continues to increase. 

Aerosols have skyrocketed from 
an initial 5,500,000 units a year in 
1947 to an estimated 235,000,000 
units in 1955-—an increase of 42 
times. 

New developments, particularly 
in cosmetics and pharmaceuticals, 
promise to boost consumption to 
somewhere between 450,000,000 and 
600,000,000 units by 1960, the in- 
‘dustry feels. At an average of about 
$1 per unit retail, that would put in 
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the $500,000,000 class an industry 
that didn’t exist on the American 
scene ten years ago. 

Forerunner of the aerosol was the 
familiar bug bomb of World War II. 
Developed by two U. S. Department 
of Agriculture researchers—L. D. 
Goodhue and W. N. Sullivan—this 
high-pressure, heavy-duty container 
for dispersing insecticides saved 
countless G.I.’s from malaria and 
other insect-borne diseases. How- 
ever, it was too bulky and expensive 
for postwar exploitation until an- 
other USDA expert, Dr. Robert A. 
Fulton, developed the low-pressure 
beer-can type container used today 
by private industry. 

How does an aerosol work? Brief- 
ly, the product to be dispensed, say 
a liquid insecticide, is mixed with a 
liquefied gas which serves as pro- 
pellent. This solution is enclosed in 
an air-tight container equipped with 
dispensing valve and an interior feed 
tube. Part of the propellent remains 
in solution with the product to be 
dispensed but the rest, in gas form, 
fills the top of the container. 

When you press the valve button 
on top of the can, the vapor pres- 


sure within pushes the mixture of 
propellent and product up the feed 
tube and out the discharge valve. 
As the mixture passes out the valve, 
the liquid propellent immediately 
vaporizes, expanding some 240 
times. This action blasts the prod- 
uct into particles so small they float 
in the air for a long time. 

Insecticides and room deodorants 
dispersed in this manner are true 
aerosols as are fog and smoke. But 
the term as used in the industry also 
includes two other types: wet sprays 
for surface coating applications and 
foam products. 

The industry has four main sub- 
divisions: 
1. Aerosol Loaders. About 500 firms 
in the U. 8. and Canada are engaged 
in loading and marketing aerosol 
products. Two of the largest are the 
Bridgeport Brass Company and G. 
Barr and Company. Many are con- 
tract or custom loaders who receive 
the product from the manufacturer, 
load it and the propellent into a 
sealed can, then deliver the finished 
package to the manufacturer’s dis- 
tributors. The two loading methods 
are pressure filling and refrigerated 
filling—both designed to keep the 
propellent gas in a liquid state dur- 
ing the packing process. Though the 
great majority of aerosol products 
are put together by custom loading 
specialists, there is a trend among 
manufacturers producing large 
amounts of aerosol products to pack- 
age their own. 


2. Aerosol Propelients. Virtually all 
propellents used in aerosols are pro- 
duced by du Pont and the General 
Chemical Division of Allied Chemi- 
cal and Dye. Propellents made by 
both companies are fluorinated hy- 
drocarbon compounds of the type 
long used in refrigeration. The du 
Pont company calls its propellent 
“Freon.” General Chemical uses the 
trademark ‘“‘Genetron.” Evidence of 
du Pont’s faith in the future of 
aerosols are two new multimillion- 
dollar plants to produce Freon at 
Louisville, Ky., completed last year, 
and at Antioch, Calif., scheduled for 
completion in 1956. General Chemi- 
cal has expanded production of Gen- 
etron at its Baton Rouge, La., plant 
and recently completed a new plant 
for these products at Danville, Ill. 


3. Aerosol Cans. Major suppliers are 
Continental Can, American Can, 
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and Crown Cork and Seal, which to- 
gether turned out more than 216,- 
000,000 six and 12 ounce containers 
for the industry last year. 


4. Aerosol Valves. About 25 makers 
last year produced dispensing valves 
alued at about $9,000,000. Giant 
of them all is Precision Valve Cor- 
poration of Yonkers, N. Y., which 
makes more than all the others com- 
bined. Valve makers have brought 
down the price of their component 
from an average of nine cents each in 
1952 to five cents in 1955. 


Although the bulk of aerosols are 
packaged for the consumer trade, 
they are also used for a host of in 
dustrial applications because they 
save time, prevent waste, and protect 
the product from contamination and 
deterioration 


Production Uses: In addition to pro- 
tective coating products like paint, 
there are push-button sprays to con 
trol foaming in chemical reactions; 
dye penetrants and developers for 
spotting minute defects in metal 
castings; sanitary lubricants for 
greasing food processing machinery; 
a yarn dressing that helps textile 
mills salvage sections of warp dam- 
aged in weaving; industrial belt 
dressings that cut down slippage 
and lengthen belt life; mold release 
agents for the plastics industry; lay 
out bluings, and dozens more. 


Maintenance and Plant Engineering: 
Most widely used items include rust 
preventives, antistatic solutions, 
water displacing sprays for drying 
out flooded electrical equipment, ad- 
hesives, grease and paint removers, 
waterproofing, antiglare coatings. 
Even the heavy duty asphaltic-type 
grease that traditionally has re- 
quired heating application by paddle 
or brush can now be sprayed from an 
1erosol can on running gears 


Personal Uses: In this area, aerosol 
space deodorants and air sanitizers 
provide more pleasant working con- 
ditions. Hand cleaners and lotions 
and a variety of spray-on first aid 
items are available 


Aerosol products do still other 
Trans World 
Airlines uses aerosol deodorants to 
freshen up the interiors of its planes 
after each run. General Electric and 
Company have 
of aerosol 


commercial chores 


the Mosler Safe 


complete 


made a 


line 









un growing market 


touch-up paints available to distrib 
utors so they can do small repair 
jobs on the spot without having to 
ship bulky merchandise back to the 
home plant. Furriers freshen up 
their wares with special lusterizing 
agents available in spray cans 

On the farm, aerosols kill agricul 
tural pests, protect tools and ma 
chinery from rust, disinfect live 
stock, lubricate dairy equipment 
and dispense veterinarian prepara 
tions 

“The possibilities for applications 
of aerosols have not even been 
scratched,” says Gerald G. Foster, 
former aerosol consultant and now 
an executive with G. Barr and Com 
pany, one of the industry’s large 
custom fillers. “‘Aerosols are so new 
that many manufacturers just 
haven’t got around to investigating 
to see if their products could be 
packaged efficiently in them.” 

The next big market for aerosols 
promises to be in the cosmetics and 
pharmaceutical fields. Perfume, co- 
logne, skin creams, hair prepara 
tions, fingernail polish and anti 
perspirants are now being marketed 

Such firms as Elizabeth Arden, 
Schiaparelli, Coty, Corday, Lucien 
Lelong and Carven of Paris have 
already packaged fragrances in aero 
sols with marked success. One ad 
vantage of perfumes and colognes 
packed in gas-tight containers: air 
can’t reach them to ruin their bou 
quet. 

Response to possibilities of aero 
sols for toiletries has been so great 
that the American Perfumer and Es 
sential Oil Review stated recently 

“Many cosmetic experts look on 
the aerosol package as the fragrance 
industry’s most important advance 
in the last century.” 

Aerosol-packed pharmaceuticals 
are becoming popular because of 
their freedom from contamination 
and ease of application. Now being 
sold are local anesthetics, adhesive 
tape remover, athlete's foot prepara 
tions, nasal relief sprays, disinfect 
ants, and burn ointments 

A third field the industry is en 
thusiastic about is the packaging of 
foodstuffs in aerosols. Aware of the 
success of aerated whipped cream 
and toppings (75,000,000 units were 
sold last year ) , aerosolers are experi- 
menting to see if catsup, spreads, 
syrups, cooking oil, mayonnaise, 
dressings, sauces, peanut butter, and 
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other edibles can be marketed suc 
cessfully 

One problem is to find a propel 
lent compatible with water-base ma 
terials and acceptable to the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

W. E. Graham, division manager 


of research for Crown Cork and 
Seal, says his company is working 
on the problem of dispensing food 
stuffs without aerating them. At 
present, such aeration alters the tex 
ture and flavor of many foods so 
much it is doubtful that customers 
would buy them no matter how con 
venient 

The aerosol business has its prob 
lems, too 
PExpensive Components: Although 
competition has reduced the cost of 
the average container and valve 
from 80 cents to 15 cents, the aero 
sol method remains an expensive 
way to package low-priced products 


P Better Containers Needed: The beer 
can type container, with its open 
flanged seams, lacks point-of-sale 
eye appeal essential to mass sales of 
cosmetic and other luxury items 
Best bet to get around this difficulty 
seems to be containers of glass, alu- 
minum or plastic. Ultra-low pressure 
glass containers, introduced in 1954 
by Zonite Products Co. of New 
Brunswick, N. J., and by the T. C. 
Wheaton Co. of Millville, N.J., 
show promise, particularly for mois- 
ture- or alcohol-containing products 
too corrosive to be packaged satis- 
factorily in metal containers. Sun 
Tube Corp. of Hillside, N.J., has 
been a leader in development of ex 
truded aluminum containers which, 
although more expensive than steel, 
offer many design and decoration 
possibilities. One promising plastic 
container is an all-nylon package 
now being tested by Precision Valve 


More Promotion Needed: Industry 
leaders complain that many people 
still don’t know what an aerosol is. 
They point to the success of foam 
shave cream (50,000,000 cans were 
sold last year, a third of the entire 
market) as an example of what can 
be done if the product is supported 
by heavy consumer advertising 

Since almost any product that can 
be brushed, daubed, dusted or 
sprayed is a likely prospect for aero 
sol packaging, it is difficult to pre 
dict where the uses for this container 
will end.—-CHARLES FRANCIS 
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Can you afford 


to ignore 
the facts? 


Well-known manufacturer* reports 27 % 
savings with Mosinee Turn-Towls 


A recent test proved Turn-Towls’ higher 
absorbency and controlled dispensing 
save dollars . . . improve washroom ser- 
vice, Naturally, Turn-Towls were installed 
in all washrooms. You, too, can get these 
savings and improve your washroom facil 
ities. Write today for the name of your 
Mosinee Towel Distributor, He'll be glad 
to arrange for a test in your plant 

*Nome on request 
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BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1102 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY ® WISCONSIN 


Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co 
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"GLIDE EM AT 
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FING 
ever! 


PENDAFLEX 
HANGING FOLDERS 


Oxford Filing Supply Co. Inc 
30 Clinton Road, Garden City, N Y 
Please send tree Pendafiex catalog to 
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Labor warns business 
of phony ad racket 


» Copper supply expected to match demand 
® Railroads add to piggyback fleet 
> Best guide to legislative affairs 


AFL-CIO cautions businessmen 


Union labor has joined 
with government agen 
cies, chambers of com 
merce, and better 
business bureaus to 
help protect business 
men from a racket which has been 
revived since the AFL-CIO merger 

The union thinks the practice of 
soliciting phony or useless advertis 
ing, usually under threat of labor 
trouble, has increased in some parts 
of the country since the December 
merger. The merged organization 
seeks to stamp out the racket en 
gaged in by so-called labor papers 
which have no official connection 
with bona fide labor groups. 

The key element in the racket is 
a long distance telephone call. The 
caller describes himself as a repre- 
sentative of a union, or a member 
union, or as an officer of a newspaper 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO, then 
asks the businessman to take a 
“Friend of Labor” ad. 

Businessmen who have refused 
have been threatened with strikes, 
walk-outs, even damage to their 
plants. In some cases, even if the 
company solicited refuses to take 
an ad, it is billed anyway. The Fed 
eral Trade Commission has ordered 
one paper to stop sending bills to 
persons or firms with regard to an 
advertisement “without a bona fide 
order to purchase said advertise 
ment.” 

“The AFL-CIO vigorously con 
demns these so-called labor publica 
tions that solicit advertising from 
business concerns by high-pressure 
methods,’’ AFL-CIO President 
George Meany told Nation’s Busi 
NESS. ““‘We would appreciate it if em 
ployers would consult central labor 
body officials in their own communi 
ty or the International Labor Press 
Association before placing advertis 
ing in any questionable labor pub 
lications 

“We have advised and will con 
tinue to advise businessmen and the 
public generally that the AFL-CIO 


accepts no paid advertising in any 
of its official publications, and that 
no one is authorized to solicit ad 
vertising in the name of the AFL 
CIO.” 

Criticism is not directed against 
the more than 300 publications af 
filiated with ILPA and other legiti 
mate labor papers, some of which 
do accept advertising. 

In case of threats, direct or im 
plied, the businessman should get in 
touch with the FBI or the ILPA 
The Extortion Act may be involved 


Copper outlook brightens 


5, 


The copper outlook 
for 1956 is promising. 
Plans for increased 
copper production 
combined with labor 
peace could approxi 
mate a balance between supply and 
demand this year 

In spite of foreign and domestic 
labor troubles, which the industry 
says cost nearly 150,000 tons of re 
fined copper, a record 2,700,000 
tons of copper were produced in 
1955. 

The supply still did not meet cus 
tomers’ requirements because of the 
unprecedented world demand 

Industry analyses indicate that in- 
creasing capacities in the United 
States, Canada, Africa and Chile 
could produce by 1958 more than 
400,000 tons more copper than the 
theoretical capacity in 1955. The 
Copper & Brass Research Associa 
tion estimates the net effect would 
be more than 200,000 tons added to 
world production in 1956, more than 
100,000 tons in 1957, and about the 
same amount in 1958. 

Industry expects a rough balance 
between supply and demand to be 
achieved sometime in 1956 if major 
strikes in the copper mining indus 
try do not disrupt production. 

The U. S. is the world’s largest 
producer and consumer of copper 
About 45 per cent is mined in North 
America; African mines produce 27 
per cent, Central and South Amer- 
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ica 16 per cent, Europe 4.5 per cent, 
Asia six per cent and Australia 1.5 | 
per cent 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines says 
most observers agree that world re- 
serves exceed 100,000,000 tons of 
recoverable copper, with about 25,- 
000,000 tons of it in the United 
States 





Industry leaders point out that 
any talk of reserves is based on 
present technology and market con- | 
ditions and that exploration and 
advancement in techniques could | 
extend the known quantities. 


32 roads offer piggyback service 


3% Railroads confidently | 
( expect 1956 to show 
continuing expansion 


of piggyback service. 

Piggyback isa meth- 
od by which heavy 
highway trucks filled with cargo are 
loaded on flatcars and then driven 
off special ramps at their destina- 
tions 

Although at least one railroad | 
has offered such service for many 
years, the piggyback era really be- | 
gan a year and a half ago when rates 
were authorized and the Association 
of American Railroads began receiv- 
ing carloading records from six com- 
panies 

The service is now offered by 32 | 
companies loading an average of al- | 
most 4,000 piggyback cars a week. | 





A quide to legislation 

\ba The members of the | 

i legislative affairs com- | 

“4 mittee of the Beverly 
Hills, Calif., Chamber 

of Commerce want to 

be the best informed 


committee on legislative matters in 
the country. 





J. B. Edwards, secretary-manager 
of the chamber, reports that at a 
committee meeting the importance 
and timeliness of NATION’s BUSINESS 
so impressed him that he offered to 
pay from his own pocket one third of 
the subscription rate for every com- 
mittee member not already sub- 
scribing to NaTION’s Business. But 
Eugene Webb, Jr., president of the 
Southland Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Beverly Hills, | 
and a committee member, refused | 
to accept his offer | 

‘Instead,”’ Mr. Edwards says, “he | 
volunteered to forward a check for a 
three-year subscription for every 
member of the committee not now 
subscribing.” 

Fifteen new subscriptions were 
ordered and now all members of the 





legislative affairs committee are 
readers of NATION’S BUSINESS. 
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"Wait till next year!" 


OH, PLEASE NO! Even the Brooklyn Dodgers don't 
have to use that one anymore. So you can imagine 
how surprised I was when Andy McNaughton, 

our town’s biggest auto dealer, said ...“/ can’t join 
the chamber of commerce right now. Maybe later” 


THERE WASN’T ANY REASON. Nor was there 
any reason why we couldn't talk it over...so we 
did! Andy told me he thought the chamber 

did a great job... supporting civic improvements, 
backing local business activities, promoting new 
industrial sites . . . contributing to growth and 
prosperity all down the line. But as for 

him ... he just couldn’t spare 

the time! 


SO I SHOWED HIM HOW. .. .“Other cities are active now. 
Other chambers are nibbling at our trade area now. 

Many business heads are considering expansion today... 
and your ‘maybe later’ may be too late.” We were 

on solid ground and Andy knew it... 


THE REAL WAY to convince your fellow businessmen 
you're with them .. .“is to give the chamber your financial 
backing right now. They want your time if you can 

spare it, but every dollar you put in the chamber is an 
investment from which you get a high return. And 
everybody in town loses when you put it off. 

Why not act now?” 


TO PROMOTE PROSPERITY — to make your community 
a better place to live and work in — is a responsibility 

of every businessman. And if you don't think 

Andy McNaughton believes it, just drop by and see him. 
If you want a car, chances are you'll wind up joining 
the chamber of commerce first. 


Yale rogronn 


Speaking for 
your chamber of commerce 
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a tip from a SECRETARY... 





Every Office 
should have 4 
low cost 
MASTER 
LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR! 










LETTER SIZE ONLY $37.50 
COMPLETE WITH SUPPLIES 
LEGAL SIZE ONLY $44.50 


I print most of our office bulletins, forms, 
liste, charts, drawings, etc. on our portable 
Master Duplicator and I get fast, clean, clear 
copies of anything I type, write or draw on 
the paper master ...in up to 5 colors at once 
It’s eo easy to use, so versatile, so handy. And 
it costs so little I really don’t know how any 
office can get along without one. Take my tip 
+. get a Master Duplicator for your office 


SEE YOUR OFFICE SUPPLY DEALER OR 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 

. By the makers of famous Master Addresser 
low cost Addressing Systems using peper 
slips in place of expensive meta! pletes 
MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 


6500-NB West Lake St. Minneapolis, Minn. 










oas-fired 
UNIT HEATER 


costs less to install ¥ 
- less to operate — 


Here's particularly economical, effi- 
cient heating. Modine Gas-Fired 
Unit Heaters are compact, light 
By weight (half the weight of other 
ai makes of same jabinant Thus, you 
, save on shipping, handling and in 
stallation, 
What's more, Modine design as- 
sures faster, more uniform heating 
. » » more efficient combustion . 
less chance of fouling, You get 
more heat for your fuel dollars. 
Want to know more? See the 
classified phone book for the name | 
of your Modine dealer or fill / 
out and mail coupon. f 










MODINE MFG. CO. 
1562 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wisconsin 


Send me free copy of Bulletin 655 


Nome ..... 

GRP esas destees 

Address vereee ; 

GOO ose rens wee Zone Stote 


GU-1290 
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WHAT IT 1S—Just what its name says! An amazing 
device that lets you go away from your telephone 
even for extended periods — yet answers every 


caller and makes a record of messages left for you. 
r ) 


HOW IT WORKS—DBefore leaving, you dictate into 
your telephone whatever information you wish to 
leave for callers. You may also request them to leave 
a message. When you return, you play back the 


messages you otherwise would have missed. All this 





NO LOST CALLS just because you're out! 


Automatic device answers your telephone 
for you... takes messages in your absence 


TELEPHONE ANSWERING SET 


available now from your Bell telephone company 





LOOK HOW OTHERS ARE USING THIS SERVICE: 


Doctors, and other professional people, real estate 
agents, use it when out on calls or when at lunch. 


Repair services of all types with limited person 
nel find it indispensible by day or night. 


Motion picture theatres use it to tell callers the fea- 
tures playing, the cast and the starting times. 


How about you? Want some automatic help in your 
office? Call your local Bell telephone business office. 

















without interfering with the normal operation of 





your telephone. 


ITS ADVANTAGES—Peace of mind for you—no 


lost calls just because you re out. Helps hold your 














business, avoids customer irritation. Furthermore, 
you don’t buy it. Your Bell telephone company 
furnishes it to you at a moderate monthly rental. 

WHERE TO GET IT— For the full details just call or 


visit your local Bell telephone business office. 





































MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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THE WAY to government efficiency is trapped by 
unexpected pitfalls. Among the more bizarre of these 
is a dilemma involving the Defense Department, 
Congress, a couple of congressional committees, the 
President, the Hoover Commission and a mixed bag 
of government adventures in business 

The situation developed in this way: 

The Hoover Commission was created at the insist 
ence of Congress. It had two purposes: first, to propose 
methods by which the government might perform its 
essential services more efficiently and, second, to point 
out what government activities were not essential and 
should be discontinued. 

The fact that Congress proposed the study sug 
gested that Congress would expect the resulting 
recommendations to be carried out 

The Commission enlisted 200 business and profes 
sional men to help in its work. After two years of study 
it submitted 18 reports containing 314 specific recom 
mendations. Among these was one urging that the 
government discontinue its business-type activities 

The Defense Department, which has some $15,000, 
000,000 capital investment in 2,500 such activities, 
prepared to follow the Commission's instructions 

Then Congress passed the Defense Appropriations 
Act in which it included Section 638 which says that 
90 days before the Administration abandons an activi 
ty of a business type performed by civilian employes, 
it must notify the appropriations committees of the 
House and Senate, justify the cessation on economi« 
grounds and show that it won’t impair the defense of 
the country. 

If either committee feels that the activity is essen 
tial, it can veto the termination. The result is to give 
two congressional committees the right to prevent an 
action which the full Congress has, in effect, said ought 
to be taken. 

In signing the bill, President Eisenhower announced 
that he regarded this strange grant of power as un 
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constitutional and instructed the Defense Department 
to regard it as invalid 

Defense thus found itself with a choice of disobeying 
the President or disobeying Congress. Since appropria- 
tions come from Congress, the decision was not too 
difficult. The Department compiled a list of 56 activi- 
ties which it proposed to discontinue and turned it 
over to the two Congressional committees some 90 days 
ago. The House committee has vetoed four of them. 

The vagaries of Defense accounting make it difficult 
to determine how great would be the benefit if these, or 
the Department’s other business-type activities, were 
closed down 

It seems unlikely that national security would be 
greatly jeopardized. Since Defense calls on private 
industry to build airplanes, atom bombs and nuclear 
submarines it should be able to find suppliers capable 
of meeting its needs for rope, or paint or coffee. 

Nor does it seem likely that outside purchases of 
such materials—all of which the Department has been 
making in its own plants—will strain the Department 
budget unduly. The savings claimed for government 
operation are best described by what one critic has 
called “lemonade stand economics”: When Johnny 
decides to run a lemonade stand in the front yard, 
mamma supplies the sugar, the lemons, the ice, the 
pitcher and the serving glasses. She then becomes his 
best customer. Johnny shows a profit of 50 cents 

Unfortunately, once a government plant is set up, its 
operators don’t tire of the game as quickly as Johnny 
does. And every one has friends—-often on congres 
sional committees—-who agree that, although govern 
ment in business is generally bad, the particular 
activity in their district is essential—-if not to national 
defense, then for some other reason. 

Until that point of view is overcome—and only 
statesmanship in government and out can overcome it 

the savings the Hoover report would make possible 
can never be fully realized 
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